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PROGRAMMES 
OF THE 


CONFERENCES 


TO BE HELD AT 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
EIGHTH MONTH 9TH TO15TH, 1894. 


First-day School General Conference. 


PROGRAMME. 
Fourth-day, Eighth month 8. 
m. Meeting of Literature Committee. 
m. Meeting of Executive Committee. 
FIRST SESSION. 
Fifth-day, Eighth month 9, 9.30 a. m. 


Report of Executive Committee. 
Report of New York Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Genesee Yearly Meeting Association. 
SECOND SESSION. 
Fifth-day, Eighth month 9, 3 p.m 
A practical illustration of First-day School Work. 
a. Opening Exercises, Isaac H. Hillborn. 
b. Work with advanced Lesson Leaves, Robert 
M. Janney. 
¢. Work with illustrated Lesson Leaves. 
d. Closing Exercises, Amy Willets. 
THIRD SESSION. 

Fifth-day, Eighth month 10, 7 30 p. m 

Continuation of Practical First-day School work as 
presented at former session. Genera] Discussion. 
FOURTH SESSION. 

Sixth-day, Eighth month 10, 9.30 a. m 
Report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Association. 
Paper : The Necessity of Impressing Friendly De- 

nominational Views in Connection with our 
Teaching, John Wm. Hutchinson. 
FIFTH SESSION. 
Sixth-day, Eighth month 10, 3 p. m. 


Report of Ohio Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Indiana Yearly Meeting Association 
Report of Illinois Yearly Mee ing Association 


7p 
8p 


Friends’ Religious Conference. 


PROGRAMME. 
FIRST SESSION. 
Seventh-day, Eight month 11, 9.30 a. m. 
Opening Address by the Chairman ; subject: ‘‘ The 
pe! “ y jee 


A paper, ‘‘The Inner Light.” by Robert 8. Havi- 
land, New York Yearly Meeting. 
ion to be opened by Lydia H. Price, Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. 
A paper, ‘‘ Prayer,” by Jonathan W. Plummer, Il- 
linois Yearly Mee ng. 
Discussion to be opened by Serena Minard, Genesee 
Yearly Meeting. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 11, 3.00 p. m. 


A paper, “‘ Mission of the Society of Friends to the 
Young,” by Robert M. Janney, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

to be opened by Isaac Wilson, Genesee 
Yearly Meeting. 

A paper, “Service of the Young to the Society,” by 
Jesse H. Holmes, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion to be opened by Mary Travilla, Philadel- 

phia Yearly Meeting. 

tate Eighth month 12th, meetings for wor- 

Pp, 10 a. m. and 3 p. m.) 


THIRD SESSION. 
First-day, Eighth month 12, 7.30 p. m. 


A paper, “Methods of Religious Pro 


dism,”’ 
b 


Howard M. Jenkins, Philadelphia Yearly 
eeting. 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1894. 





| Discussion to be opened by Frances M. Robinson, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

A paper, ‘ Would a Friends’ National Association 
be Desirable and Practicable?’’ by Jonathan K. 
Taylor, Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 

Discussion to be opened by Allen J. Flitcraft, Mlinois 
Yearly Meeting. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Second day, Eighth month 13, 9.30 a. m. 


A er, ‘* Mission of the Society of Friends in the 
orld,”’ by Chas. M. Stabler, Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 


Discussion to be opened by Minnie F. Baker, Balti- | 


Yearly Meeting. 
Briet concluding Addresses. 


Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor. 


Meeting of Executive Committee, Seventh-day, 


Eighth month 11, 7.30 p. m. 


PROGRAMME. 
FIBST SESSION. 
Second-day, Eighth month 13,3 p m. 
Calling Names of Delegates. 
Report of Executive Committee. 
Reports of Yearly Meeting Committees, as far as 
time will permit 
Report on M 
dren, Elizabeth B Passmore, Superintendent. 
Paper, “ The Home Surroundings of Poor Children,” 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore. 
Paper, ‘‘ Methods of Work Among Poor Children,” 
Harriet Cox McDowell, New York. 
Paper, “‘ Free Kindergartens.” 


SECOND SESSION. 
Second-day, Eighth month 13, 7.30 p. m 


Continuation of Reports from Yearly Meeting Com- | 


mittees. 
Report on Purity, Mary G. Smith, Superintendent. 
Paper, “ Social Purity,” Edward B Rawson, New 


York. 

Paper, ‘‘ Philanthrophy,” Laura H. Satterthwaite, 
M. D., Trenton, N. J. 

Report on Demoralizing Publications, John E. Car- 
penter, Superintendent. 

Paper on Demoralizing Publications, Eli M. Lamb, 
Baltimore. 

Paper on an appeal for a more earnest and united 


on Work among Women and Chil- | 





SIXTH SESSION. 
Fourth-day, Eighth month 15, 3.00 p. m. 


| Report on Capital Punishment, John L. Thomas, 


Superintendent. 


| Paper on Capital Punishment, Adaline O. Waters, 


Crosswicks, N. J. 


Paper on — Punishment, Wm. P. Sisson, Scipio- 


ville, N. 

Report on Peace and Arbitration, Asa Engle, Super- 
intendent. 

Paper on International Arbitration, Sarah Waln, 
East Branch, N. J 

Paper on Arbitration between Employer and Em- 
ployé, € harles M. Stabler, George School, New- 

wn, Pa. 


| Paper on Peace, David Ferris, Wilmington, Del. 


General Conference and Philanthropic Union. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


The Reception Committee for the Conferences at 
Chappaqua request that all visitors (delegates or 
not) who have not as yet sent in their names, will 


| please send them immediately direct to the under- 


meetings, in 


apres. and correspondents of month! 
al ‘ork, are also 


Yearly Meetings, including New 


| requested to please forward any names they have 


received. The Committee wish to further notify all 
who are interested with Friends in the work of the 
Conferences, and have a desire to attend, that they 
will be cordially welcomed whether they be mem- 
bers of the Society or not, as the accommodations 
at the Institute and in the neighborhood are be- 


| lieved to be ample to make a)! comfortable who may 


come, JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 


Chairman of Reception Committee, 
650 Columbus Avenue, New York City. 


Reduction in Railroad Rates. 


The railroads embraced within the territory east 


| of Chicago and St. Louis (not including New Eng- 
| land) have agreed that all persons attending the 
| above meetin 
| New York, shall be return 


and who pay full first-class fare to 


for % fare, provided that 
they obtain a certificate from agent at starting point, 
which must be countersigned by Clerk of General 


| Conference at Chappaqua. 


effort to purify the Press, Isabeila Tyson, Balti- | 


more. 
THIED SESSION. 
Third-day, Eighth month 14, 9.30 a. m. 


Report on Temperance, Joseph A. Bogardus, Super- 


intendent. 


form,” Alice C. Robinson, Baltimore. 

Paper, “How to Unite the Tem 
Daniel Shoemaker, Earlham Co. 
Indiana. 

Report on Tobacco and other Narcotics, Jonathan 
K. Taylor, Superintendent. 

Paper, ‘Tobacco: What have we to do With It?” 
Mary Parry a Waynesville, Ohio. 

Paper, —* r. Charles H. Bushong, New 
York. 


rance Forces,” 
lege, Richmond : 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Third-day, Eighth month 14, 3.00 p. m. 
Report on Indian Affairs, Levi K. Brown, Supt. 


Paper, “Indians in the Dominion of Canada,” 


Samuel P. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ont. 
Paper, ‘* Su ions as to the Present Duties of the 


Society of Friends to the Indian Race,” Edward | _ 
| John Faber Miller, 


H. Magill, Swarthmore College. 
Report on Education of Colored People in the South, 
Anna M. Jackson, Superintendent 
Paper, Abby D. Munro, Mt. Pleasant, S C. 
| Paper, Martha Schofield, Aiken, 8. C. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Fourth-day, Eighth month 15, 9 30 a. m. 


Report on Gambling, Lotteries, and kindred vices, | 


Wm. C Starr, Su 
Paper, ‘‘ Lotteries,” 
Report on 
Paper, ‘‘ Prison Reform, its Present Aspect,’”’ Mari- 

ana W. Chapman, Brooklyn. 

Paper. “The RKeformatery Phase of Prisons and 

Asylums from a Civil 

Rebecca J. Broome!!, Baltimore. 


rintendent. 
Elizabeth Stover. 


' 


Prison Reform, Edward Stabler. Jr., Supt. | 


Service Standpoint,” | 


Arrangements have 


en made with the Balti- 
more & 


hio R. R. fur a special train toleave Wash- 


| ington at 930, a. m.on morning of Eighth month 
| 8th, stopping at Baltimore, Wilmington, Philadel- 
| phia, Langhorne, and Trenton Junction. 





| order signed by saentt. The price of round.-tri 


| Baltimore, $8 07 ; Wilmin 
| $433; Langhorne, $3.51 ; 


A special round-trip ticket to Chappaqua and re- 
turn (inciuding transfer by boat from Jersey City 


| > d a 
Paper, ‘‘Women’s Work in the Temperance Re- | direct to Harlem railroad) will be issued to all per 


sons coming by special train, upon presentation of 


ticket will be asfollows: from Washington, 7: 


Ui. 

m, $5.83; Philadelphia, 
renton, $3 27. 

Persons coming by regular trains will have to 

make their own transfer from Jersey City to the 

Harlem Railroad de pot, 42d street and 4th avenue, 


this city. It is desired that persons coming from 


| the West should come by Baltimore and Ohio Rafl- 
| road, and, if possible. connect with special train at 


Washington. The Committee desire that all Friends 
who can, should arrange to come by the special 
train, as it will assist the Committee in its arrange- 
ments for transportation, etc. 
JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 
Chairman of Committee of Arrangements, 
167 Chambers street, New York City. 





509 SwEDE STREET, 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


| Counties. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 Walnut St., Phila. 


Travelers’ Credits, 


available in all parts of the world. 
NO COMMISSION charged on part not used. 
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’ Intelligencer Association, | 
Friends’ Int B * | recommended. Mathematics a pee Has had 


(LIMITED). 
TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, $2.50. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 
4 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
10 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT aNY TIME. 


WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 


UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 


tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 7% cents per 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 
Darts, or Post-orFicE MONEY OrpERs; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the 
risk of the person sosending. @#g@-Draw checks and 
money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 
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‘* The Quaker Ideal.’’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents ; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends, 
ES SSS te aoa 
By Howaxp M. JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mau at these 


prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 





YOUNG LADY (FRIEND) DESIRES A POSI- 

tion as teacher in a Friends’ school. Is effi- 

cient in the English branches, and is well 
experience. Address A., Box West Chester, Pa. 
N ELDERLY FRIEND WISHES SITUATION 

as watchman, care-taker, or other position of 

trust. Steady and reliable; can give security. 
Address Henry M. Test, 414 S. 3d St., Camden, N. J. 


CCOMMODATIONS FOR TWO OR THREE 
summer boarders, in a Friends’ family, at 
Mickleton, fifteen minutes’ walk from sta- 

tion. Address E., Box 54, Mickleton, Gloucester 


| county, N. J. 





OUSEKEEPER WANTED BY NINTH MO. 
ist, in a small family in Montgomero County 
Address W. J. H., Davis Grove, Pa. 





OARDERS WANTED.— EDGEMONT FARM, 
along Neshamany, near station. Airy rooms, 
shade. good board, piazzas, stabling. Friends’ 


| family. Address Box7, Rush Valley, Penna. 





ESIRABLE SECOND-STORY FRONT ROOM, 
unfurnished (except carpet and shades) to let 
with board. Also, table board. Friends. 

1718 Spring Garden Street. 


UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—PLEASANT 
rooms, high and healthy location, good water, 
a fine view of Schuylkill Valley from piazzas. 
Two squares from street railway connecting with all 
the mountain roads. Address 
MARTHA P. KALER, Reading, Pa. 


ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 
family. in Woodstown, N. J. For particu- 
lars, address B., Box 67, Woodstown, N. J. 





OOD INVESTMENTS SECURED ON FIRST 
Mortgages in Delaware County, Pa., one of 
the best districts adjacent to Philadelphia. 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 

No. 11 East Fifth 8t., Chester, Pa. 


LFRED L. SELLERS, 
A ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 
a: P. MARSHALL, 
Photographer, 
18383 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fine photographs and crayon portraits. Enlarg- 
ing of old and faded pictures a specialty. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families Office, 


903 North Eighth &t., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


For Sale or Rent. 


conveniences, and in perfect order; lawn and gar- 
den with quantity ot fruit trees and grape vines, all 


in bearing. Terms, to rent, $25 per month by the | 


‘Seasonable Dry Goods 


Box 130, Moorestown, New Jersey. | 


year ; $40 per month for summer season. 
For further particulars address 
EDWARD SUTTON, 


~ A Seven Days’ Trip for $36.00. 


To Watkins Glen, Feneca Lake, Geneva, Niagara 


Falls, and Toronto, Can. Wili leave on special car 


if number is sufficient, on Fourth-day, Seventh 
month 18, at 9 a.m., via P. & R.R. R., 12th and 
Market streets, through Lehigh and Wyoming Val- 
leys, dinner at Wilkesbarre, reaching Watkins in 


time for supper and wee the night. Personal 
attention given to all. o 


before starting by certified check or mone 
Further information of R. B. NICHOLSON, 


- JOHN B. BETTS, 


518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 


Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


Philadelphia City Ground Rents. 


Desirable Bonds of Home Improvements, 
and all First-class Securities. 


School, City, 





and County Warrants | 


| 
rank next to Governments as to Safety, yield 6 to 





7 per cent. income and over. Also, 


SCHOOL BONDS. 
No investments that are so safe yield as good an 
income. We will gladly furnish full information. 


921 ARCH STREET, Phila’a. | EDWARD FORSYTHE, 332 Drexel Building, Phila. 








“VICTOR” 835 Arch St. 


A property in Moorestown, N. J., five minutes’ 
| walk from station. House has 10 rooms, all modern 


ney to be paid four days | 


523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. | 
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FORK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 
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IT IS BELIEVED 


that no single stock of 


on either continent surpasses 


in extent, 
im variety, 
in quality, 
in comprehensiveness, or 
in moderation of prices, 


that to be found at all times 
on our counters. 


| The 


assortments of 

Silks, Dress Goods, Printed 
Cotton Goods, Underwear, 
efc., for summer use, are 
particularly attractive at the 
present time. Prices have 
never been more moderate. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 


Philadelphia. 
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| 
FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 


XXVIII. 


But after a kindly and candid survey of them all, [other 
sects|, I turn to my own Society, thankful to the divine 
Providence which placed me where I am ; and with an un- 
shaken faith in the one distinctive doctrine of Quakerism, 
—the Light within, the immanence of the Divine Spirit in 
Christianity. Joun G. WHITTIER. 


This is an extract from Whittier’s letter to the Friends’ Review, of 
this city, published in 1870. It is inserted in his collected Prose 


Works, Volume 3, and has been reprinted in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 


THE GOLDEN SUNSET. 


THE golden sea its mirror spreads 
Beneath the golden skies, 

And but a narrow strip between 
Of land and shadow lies. 


The cloud-like rocks, the rock-like clouds, 
Dissolved in glory, float ; 

And midway of the radiant flood 
Hangs silently the boat. 


The sea is but another sky, 
The sky a sea as well ; 

And which is earth, and which the heavens, 
The eye can scarcely tell. 


So when from us life’s evening hour, 
Soft passing, shall descend, 

May glory born of earth and sky 
The earth and heavens blend ! 


Flooded with peace, the spirit floats, 
With silent rapture glows, 
Till where earth ends, and heaven begins, 
The soul it scarcely knows.—Samuel Longfellow. 


JOSEPH FOULKE’S WESTERN TRIP, 1835. 

Joseph Foulke, from whose manuscript journal the following ex- 
tracts are made for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, was a well- 
known Friend, born and all his life resident at Gwynedd, Pa., a minis- | 
ter for many years. He was born 1786, died 1863. 
Account of a visit to the yearly meetings of Ohio, In- | 
diana, and Baltimore, and some of the meetings compos- | 
ing them, etc., in the year 1835. 

Having made preparations for this journey, I took 
leave with feelings of humble desire that the Father of 
mercies might bless and preserve all he had graciously 
given me, and trusting to his guiding and help, I set out 
from home in company with my son Daniel on Seventh- 
day, the 8th of the Eighth month, 1835, and went seven 
miles to William Jeanes’s, who had given up to accom- 
pany me. With mutual desires that all might be well at 
home and abroad, we set out on First-day morning [from | 
his son-in-law, Edwin Moore’s, Merion] and attended 
Radnor Meeting. It was large and favored with the 
Divine Master’s good presence. We dined with our kind | 
and worthy friend, Samuel Caley, and attended an ap- 
pointed meeting at Newtown in the afternoon. This | 
was large, being composed of many not in membership | 
with Friends. I believe there is a precious seeking seed | 
in this place, that will still be watered, and as theseeking | 





| Quarterly Meeting. 


| meeting at Marlborough. 


| and lodged at James Cresson’s. 
| meeting, which, though small, was a good one, and I 


{ JOURNAL. 
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to the fountain is renewed, will be strengthened more and 
more. We took tea at Samuel Caley’s, who kindly took 
us in his carriage to Philadelphia, twelve miles, where we 
attended a large appointed meeting at Cherry street. We 
were late getting in, but found the meeting settled in 
solemn quiet. It felt desirable to take leave of Friends 
here before setting out on such along journey. It has 
been my lot to be dipped into feeling with Friends of this 


| meeting in the time of their varied trials and close prov- 


ing, and now when the convulsions have subsided and 
Friends settled in quietness out of the noise and tumult, 
and out of the uneasy, disturbing spirit which followed 
them to their retreat, it is grateful to enjoy the prevalent 
feeling of love, and to unite in concern for the prosperity 
of Truth. 

On Second-day, by means of the Columbia Railroad 
and the kind attention of our. Friend John Hallowell, we 
passed on again to Samuel Caley’s and lodged. Samuel 
informed us that after leaving us in the city on First-day 
evening, he returned home alone in the night when all 
was serene and still, and, as he expressed it, ‘‘ he had one 
of the best meetings along the road alone, that ever he 
had known.’’ This little testimony was no small encour- 


| agement to me, and I believe he mentioned it from feel- 


ings of brotherly kindness, as it appeared rather hurry- 


| ing to attend an evening meeting twelve miles distant 


after two other meetings on the same day. On Second- 
day morning, piloted by our friend, we attended Concord 
Here we met with Jesse Kersey and 
Lucretia Mott, and being limited in our time in the meet- 


| ing for worship by an intruder who occupied an unrea- 
| sonable portion of it in an uninteresting and unprofitable 
| discourse, and who declined leaving the meeting when 


Friends proceeded to business, the intrusion was patiently 


| borne with until he withdrew, and on due consideration, 
| by request, the shutters were opened at the close of the 


business, and Friends had a solemn parting opportunity 
together, in which the Divine Master’s good presence 
was felt to the tendering of many minds, and to the re- 
newal of the evidence that he still gracious remains to be 


| the only rightful crowner of all his rightly gathered 


assemblies. We lodged at Benjamin’s Price’s, and the 
next day, parting in near affection with his worthy family 
and piloted by himself, we attended Friends’ week-day 
We rode on in the afternoon 
to Uncle Daniel Lukens’s. Dear aunt Mary, though ad- 
vanced in years, and crippled with a paralytic shock, 
retains her greenness and an astonishing perseverance in 


| well doing. On Fifth-day we attended meeting at Fallow- 


field, and in the afternoon rode twenty miles to Daniel 
Gibbons’s at Lampeter, and lodged. This Friend is 


| noted for being very friendly to the African race. 


On Sixth-day, piloted as we were on Fifth-day by our 
friend and relation Joseph Walton, we rode to Columbia 
to William Wright’s, where we dined, and we took tea 
We had an evening 


trust Friends here, as they keep near to Jesus, he will 
keep them and increase them. On Seventh-day we rode 
on through York to Warrington and lodged at Joseph 
Garretson’s, who married Maria, the daughter of Thomas 
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McMellon. The widow of Thomas is living and lives 
with Joseph at the old mansion dwelling. On First-day 
morning we attended meeting at Warrington. Dined 
with Jacob McMellon, then rode ten miles to an ap- 
pointed meeting at Huntington. Both these meetings were 
large, especially the last. The visitors of the York 
Springs near this place attended. On reviewing this op- 
portunity it feels to me as a time of great favor. I am 
fully persuaded that as we look for, feel after, and depend 


upon Divine help it will .be plentifully given, and as we | 


abide in quiet patience, without murmuring or doubting, 
faith and strength will be increased. I desire such a state 
of things in our Society more than an increase of worldly 
distinction or outward riches. At the close of this meet- 
ing there was a good-looking, seeking man (not a mem- 
ber among us) who stepping up said in a solemn tone: 
‘* Sir, you have eaten the flesh and drank the blood.’’ I 
replied in substance, that without this we would have none 
of the spiritual life in us, and the surest way that I could 
recommend him or others to attain to this communion, 


this result and experience, was to follow the Apostle’s | 


words: ‘‘ By this do we know that we have passed from 
death to life, because we love the brethren.’’ 

We lodged at our Friend Joel Wireman’s; he was not 
at home, but his wife Lydia (daughter of Benj. Lundy) 
was. It was grateful indeed to meet with an acquaint- 
ance like her. I trust she isa light to the meeting. Her 
worthy sister-in-law Phebe, and herself, rode with us on 
Second-day to William Ellis’s, an English Friend, where 
we dined. In the afternoon we attended an appointed 
meeting at Monallen. It was much larger than I ex- 
pected, was a good meeting, and while sitting in it I 
could but remember how many opportunities that ancient 
worthy, Abel Thomas, had in this place. This was the 
meeting to which he belonged for many years, and I be- 
lieve his labors in it have left their fruits for survivors. 
We lodged at the house of the widow of Samuel B. 
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fruitful field. On Sixth-day, the 21st, we appointed a 


| meeting at Dunning’s Creek, which was favored with the 
| living presence of the Divine Master and attended by 


friends and neighbors. We gratefully partook of the 


| kind attention of our worthy friends Nathan Hammond 


and -Amos Penrose, and others, and on Seventh-day we 


| rode on our journey upwards of 30 miles to an inn. 
Here, as I lay in bed in a quiet frame of mind, it became 


impressed with calling a meeting at Somerset Court- 
house, which lay in our way but seven miles ahead, and 
knowing none there, and never hearing of a Friend call- 
ing a meeting, I let in some fears and reasoning’ on the 
subject that involved me in some darkness and perplexity 
about it. I left off reasoning and followed closely what 
had been opened, and found no difficulty, as we set out 


| early, rode to Somerset to breakfast, called for our break- 


who had an appointment, postponed it for us. 


fast, and inquired for the meeting. The Sheriff and 
Protnonotary readily granted the house, and the Baptists, 
The min- 
ister, whose name was Forward, treated us courteously and 
kindly ; he was reckoned the most distinguished lawyer 


| at the bar in the country, had been both in Congress and 


| the State Assembly.® 


The meeting was large, considering 


| that there was but one and one-half hours to collect it, 


| many stood at the doors. 


but the ringing of the bell and the rapid inquiry after the 
cause collected the house full at the time appointed, and 
I think it was a favored good 


meeting. We received pressing invitation to stay to 


| dinner, and many of the people waited patiently at and 


near the door to take us by the hand before we left, which 
was an evident mark of their friendly feeling. There 


| was a solemnity prevalent which I still feel and hold in 


grateful remembrance to the Father of Mercies, to whom 
belongs all the praise ; nothing due to man. We set out 


| again at 11 o’clock, and rode upwards of 20 miles, 


making about our usual day’s journey. 


Wright ; he deceased a few weeks since ; we felt for her | 


in her bereaved situation, but she has ason married who 


lives with her, who is attentive and kind, and a great 
comfort to her. We received visits from Nathan Wright, 
(who piloted us in the morning part way on our road), 
also from John Wright and some others; also Jesse Cook 
came with us to the widow’s, who is his sister-in-law. 


On Third-day, the 18th, we set out for the turnpike,! THIRD- DAY morning, Fifth month 


which we reached about ro o’clock, and traveled about 
36 miles, and lodged in St. Thomas village On Fourth- 
day we traveled about 32 miles, and lodged at an inn kept 
by a German by the name of Householder. The next 
day we toiled hard until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, pass- 
ing through Bedford, and over the ‘‘ Quaker road’’ so 
called to Nathan Hammond’s, of Dunning’s Creek Meet- 
ing, 94 miles from Monallen, and 26 from our last lodg- 
ing. In passing the Alleghany Mountains the scenery 
was sublime,—the towering height of the summit, the 
blue tops at a distance, the extended valley, the crooked 
windings of the Juniata river,’ its fertile banks, the per- 
manent bridges over it,—for we had to cross its serpen- 
tine windings several times,—the flourishing farms, the 
numerous houses of entertainment, the slow moving, 
heavy teams, the furious running of the public stages, the 
constant passing and repassing of travelers, the courteous 
and civil address of all we met by the way, all conspired 
to cheer and entertain us, and render the solitary moun- 
tains a scene of business, and the once wild wilderness a 


['The “ National road,” built by the United States, extending from 
Cumberland, Md., into southern Pennsylvania and westward, crossing 
the Ohio river at Wheeling. ] 


[?This is one of the heads of the Juniata, called the “ Raystown 
Branch.” ] 


| DISCUSSION IN 


| cessor of the present recording clerk. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


[*This was Walter Forward, a prominent man in public affairs. 
He was subsequently Secretary of the Treasury, under President Tyler. 
He died 1852, aged 66. ] 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

Continued from last week’s issue of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL. Report chiefly copied from the British Friend, Sixth mo. 9. 
29. Richard H. 
Thomas [of Baltimore, U. S. A.] at the opening of the 
meeting desired to remind Friends that it did not at all 
follow that a conviction which might be strongly im- 
pressed on the mind of an individual was the right con- 
clusion for the meeting to come to. The right thing to 
do was for each to contribute his quota to the discussion, 
and trust to the Lord to bring the meeting to a right 
conclusion. Let them strive to dwell in quietness. 

The clerk desired to inform the meeting of the death, 
which had taken place on the previous night, of their 
old and respected friend, Charles Hoyland, the prede- 
He was a faithful 
steward, and a good servant of this Society. Continu- 
ing, the clerk said that there were very many Friends 
who were desirous of speaking on the American corre- 
spondence. They must not prolong the consideration of 
the subject unduly ; but at the same time he was desirous 
that it should not in any sense be hurried or pressed to a 
conclusion. 

John Morland said he had come to the conclusion 
that the right course for the meeting might be somewhat 
different to anything that had been expressed before. It 
was impossible, in his view, for us to address the sepa- 
rated bodies in America as corporate bodies. But he be- 


| lieved that the loving sympathy of the meeting might 
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well go out to them, not as churches, but as individuals. 
To acknowledge them as churches would at once bring | 
us into great difficulties in the matter of receiving cer- 
tificates and receiving replies from them. But to send 
to them a loving exhortation, desiring that they with our- 


selves might be kept under the leadership of the Divine | 
Master ; that they with ourselves might be rooted and | 


grounded in his love, and that they with ourselves might 
be guided in their religious concerns and in their lives by 
the Spirit of Truth, seemed to him a safe and right thing 
for us to do. At the same time, such a document as 
this, addressed to all who bore the name of Friends, 


at thistime. He would suggest that enclosed with that 
docuraent we might send to each yearly meeting a short 
epistle stating that we had received their loving greeting, 
that we reciprocated the love they felt towards us, that 
our meetings were being carried on in harmony and 


peace, that many weighty considerations had come before | 


us, some of which might ‘be alluded to. There would, 
of course, be some practical difficulties in the way of 
sending the general document to those with whom we 


their number was mentioned as only about 4,500, it 


would not be difficult to obtain the names of a very con- | 
siderable part of those Friends, to whom we might send | 


the epistle individually. It might also be sent—he could 
not think there would be any harm—to those Friends 
who had been alluded to as having separated before the 
year 1828. 

Howard Nicholson was a little surprised that they 
should have sat through one whole session, yet that the 
third possible course should never have been presented 


for their consideration, that of maintaining the corre- 


spondence as it was now conducted. 
wide agitation for two years on this subject, and they had 
been told over and over again that there was a wide- 
spread feeling of uneasiness. He denied it entirely. He 
was pretty well known now in the various meetings ; and 
he should say it was a wide-spread feeling of ignorance. 
Throughout London Yearly Meeting Friends were com- 
paratively indifferent as to whether we sent thirteen 
epistles or one. He was only sorry that more of those to 
whom we looked up for leadership, and against whose ex- 
pressed opinion it must seem almost irreverence to protest, 
had been carried away by this agitation, which occupied 
one of our periodicals, and had agreed to address one 
epistle to the thirteen yearly meetings. He believed that 
they had simply bowed to the agitation. Was there any- 
one who believed that this agitation simply meant that 
we should abandon the writing of thirteen epistles and 
resort to one? He did not for one moment believe it. 
He believed that behind this there was something far 
deeper than many Friends had grasped. It would have 
been absurd to suggest that we should address a separate 
epistle to every meeting on the American continent. So 
we adopted a much simpler step. Friends had been 
claiming that because they had been in America they had 
a right to speak on this subject. He could claim that 
which was perhaps not shared by any Friend in the meet- 
ing except one, that he had been from beginning to end 
through one of those grievous separations which were 
causing the debate in the meeting that day. He was 
conservative on that subject, though not on method ; he 
was willing to learn from a brother or a sister any means 
of bringing a sinner to Christ. But when he heard the 
breakers on the rocks which we had left far astern, and 
from which we had been guided by the almighty hand of 
God, it was his duty to warn his brothers whither they 


| were eels 


| Meeting, the name of the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ 


| densome. 


| one epistle to all excepting 


They were assured that if these Friends 
did not get their own way the agitation would continue 
year after year. He was obliged to the Friend at the 
opposite corner of the house for telling them that he pro- 
posed only that they should take this one step this year, 
and that questions, details, and other matters would be 
delegated to the Meeting for Sufferings, with a view in a 
future year to extend the bond and to address all meetings 
bearing the name of Friends. He believed that the at- 
tempt to eliminate the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Friends from the dis- 
cussion had no basis at all, and ought not to be listened 


| to; because he knew no particular date that came in and 
would not be a sufficient reply to those loving letters | 


which we had received from the other side of the water | 


made one separation right and another wrong. A good 
deal had been said about the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Friends which he 
thought had been spoken in ignorance. He held in his 
hand an essay on the viewsof Friends by John J. Cornell, 
issued by a representative committee of Genesee Yearly 
meeting in New 
York State ; and he could read a few lines from that book 
that would show what they believed and what they did 


| not, to Friends who desired to open a correspondence 
| with them, or to attempt it ; 


| they would look at our epistle. 
were not officially connected, but he imagined that as | 


for he did not believe that 
He would offer one word 
of constructive criticism. It was urged by Cumberland 
Quarterly Meeting that the preparation of the epistles 
was burdensome. He supposed that it was so, though 
whether Friends preferred the Academy, or conversation 
in the yard, he did not know ; he had never yet found 
the duty of writing epistles to our American Friends bur- 
He entirely dissented from the statement that 
two-thirds of this meeting was in sympathy with the 
‘‘ Wilburite’’ bodies in America. Heshould suggest the 


| appointment of one committee of two or three Friends 
| for each meeting with which we correspond, and the cor- 


| respondents for those yearly meetings to whom the epistles 
There had been a | 


should be handed, that they might read them over and pre- 
pare replies and lay them on the desk. So they would 
release those who felt it a burden and not a privilege to 
write to their brothers in Christ Jesus, that they might 


| spend their time elsewhere. 


Alfred Brown thought that to address one epistle to 
all Friends in America would eliminate the feeling of 
brotherly sympathy between one Church and another. If 
we did not limit it to those with whom we had already been 
in correspondence, we trod upon very dangerous ground ; 
and if we addressed it generally to the ‘‘ Hicksites,’’ 
amongst others, he thought that the result would be simply 
disastrous. It would lower us in the eyes of Friends in 
America as to our estimation of sound doctrine. If the 
meeting felt that it owed any duty to ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Friends, 
it should be done in an altogether different way. 

Richard Reynolds Fox did not agree with the idea 
which seemed to have been put forward, that we were only 
separated from some of the American yearly meetings by 
an unfortunate misunderstanding. 
tween ourselves and the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Friends went to the 
foundation of the Christian Church. We were not an 
Ethical Society or a Society for free thought, though we 
must thankfully acknowledge that there was no liberty 
like that to which we were led by the Spirit of God. But 
if we were to exist as a Church we must have a decided 
foundation. Correspondence, in whatever way con- 
ducted, would imply a certain bond of fellowship with a 
Church which denied the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, or at least his oneness with the Father ; though he 
had no doubt that there were individuals in it who were 
as true hearted Christians as any. But he thought that 
we should gain more than we should lose, if we addressed 
the ‘« Hicksite’’ 


‘lhe differences be- 


body of 
Friends. 
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William S. Lean desired to correct his remarks of the 
previous day, regarding the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ belief, by sub- 
stituting ‘‘ deity’’ for ‘« divinity.”’ 
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| 


Sylvanus Thompson desired that the clerk might read | 


the statement issued by the ‘‘ Hicksite’’ body testifying 
to the divinity of our Lord. 

The Clerk did not think that such minute criticism of 
‘* Hicksite’’ belief could be entered into, and further 


what another would not be responsible for. 
Edward Priestman admitted that there was a profound 


ignorance on the part of London Yearly Meeting of the | meeting-house was erected, and also a house for the Friend 


condition and environment of our Friends in America, in 
thought and feeling. But that very ignorance wasa plea 
for a change in our mode of action towards them. 
did not agree with what had been said about an agitation. 
He was not aware of any subject that had ever taken hold 
of the yearly meeting, that had impressed to its advocacy 
more Friends who held somewhat differing views upon 
scriptural truth, than this had done in the present case. 
He did not believe it was right to impute motives to any 
Friends in defending this change ; they desired it for the 
good of the body. Let us take those Friends with whom 
we did not correspond into our confidence, and tell them 
frankly and freely the difficulties which we felt. He was 


quite sure they would be able to enter into our views and | 


that they would sympathize with us. Let the meeting ap- 


point a committee to draw up an epistle explaining the | 


circumstances, embracing in its scope all those who were 
with us in the faith of Christ. If necessary, for those 
with whom we had previously corresponded, let us add a 
foot-note. He did not understand correspondence to 
necessarily imply concurrence, but if he wrote to a friend 
that did give him liberty to write in return. That might 


cause some difficulty ; but let all the letters of reply that | devoted adherents and a member of her family, was Chloe 


we received be referred to the Meeting for Sufferings. 
They need not all be read in the Yearly Meeting. 
Edward Vipont Brown observed that the further an 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JEMIMA WILKINSON AND HER « FRIEND'S 
SOCIETY.’’ 


(Concluded from Last Week.) 


One of the peculiarities of the new sect was that the 
members placed a considerable share of their means in a 
common fund. With this fund many thousands of acres 


| were purchased, and individuals also took tracts, large or 


remarked that one ‘‘ Hicksite’’ Yearly Meeting might issue | small, as their means would allow. 


The Friend never 


_ held title to land in her own name, but purchased in the 


name of trustees, who were always women. In 1790 a 


_ and her family, the latter with funds furnished by Anna 


He | 


Wagener, one of the Worcester converts and a sister of 
David, before mentioned. The Friend always had a con- 


| siderable number of persons in her household, each of 





erring child wandered from the path of truth, the greater | 


would be the anxiety of a loving father to bring him back. 


He would not give an opinion upon charges of infidelity | was the divinely appointed Sabbath, and that was the day 


and Unitarianism brought against the ‘‘ Hicksites,’’ but 
these were the very charges that were brought against 
George Fox and the early Friends. They did not find 
that George Fox chiefly attacked those who were the rep- 
resentatives of the Unitarianism of the present day, but 
rather the ortoodox evangelical people such as Baxter and 
Bunyan ; and were George Fox here to-day, he believed 
it was the Friends in the Western States whom he would 
attack, and that he would be found, not in the ranks of 
the Progressive Church, but in those of their ‘‘ Hicksite’’ 
brethren. (The Clerk interposed, administering a caution 
against extreme statements.) He appealed to them by 


| away hungry. 


whom had duties to perform, no drones being allowed. 
Her house and grounds were models of neatness, order, 
and thrift. She directed everything herself, often riding 


| on horseback from field to field of her large tract of land. 


Much of the work, however, was done by members of 
the Society without cost to her. They would meet on 
certain days to gather harvests or do other work, and 
seemed to vie with each other as to who should arrive 
first and accomplish most. This helpfulness was offset by 
her ever-abounding hospitality. Her house was always 
open to any in need of food or shelter. Meetings were 
often held there, and when over, a repast was served to all 
present. Indians often stopped, and were never turned 
She was in favor with these children of 
the forest, who called her the ‘‘ Great Woman Preacher.’’ 
She once preached to a large concourse of Indians and 
pioneers from the text ‘‘ Have we not all one Father ? 
Hath not one God created us all?’’ One of her most 


Towerhill, a negro woman. She had been a slave, but 


| her master, becoming a convert to the new religion, was 


obliged to set her free, for the Friend would not tolerate 
slavery. 
The Friend held that the Seventh-day of the week 


| the Society kept as such ; -but First-day was also a resting 
_ and, perhaps, visiting day. In their meetings the Society 
| gathered promptly at the appointed hour and sat in 


| silence. 
| broad-brimmed hat and kneel in prayer. 


In a short time the Friend would lay off her 
Then after a 
silent pause she would rise and speak, often for an hour or 
more. Her doctrines were in the main those that are 
common to ‘ evangelical’’ Christians. Her sermons 
consisted mainly of moral maxims, exhortations to faith- 


| fulness and correct living, directions as to the conduct of 


the mercies of Christ that they would extend the very | 


widest charity to their ‘‘ Hicksite’’ brethren. 
(Conclusion To Follow.) 


work is to be done, but by making the best of what we 
are. It is not by complaining that we have not the right 
tools, but by using well the tools we have. What we are 


| she desired them to see it. 


— | propriate use of Scripture texts, seeming to have the 
Ir is not by regretting what is irreparable that true | 


life, care of children, treatment of each other, dealings 
with the world, proper states of mind with regard to the 
present and the future; in short, suggestions and direc- 
tions covering the entire field of belief and conduct as 
She made constant and ap- 


entire Bible at her command. She was listened to by 


| those who believed in her Divine mission as to one de- 


and where we are is God's providential arrangement,— | 


God's doing, though it may be man’s misdoing ; and the 
manly and the wise way is to look your disadvantages in 
the face, and see what can be made out of them.—F. W. 
Robertson. 


THERE is no human being to whom we look with so 
true a faith, as to him who shows himself deep-read in the 
. mysteries within us.—/ames Martineau. 


_ livering the oracles of Heaven. After she was through, 
or in meetings where she was not present, others spoke, 
one of her sisters being a frequent speaker. Sometimes, 
however, meetings were silent throughout. The closing 
was indicated by hand-shaking, led by the Friend if, pres- 
ent, with whom every one made it a point to speak before 
leaving. 

In personal appearance the Friend was somewhat 
above medium size, features very regular, eyes black and 
remarkably brilliant, complexion noticeably clear ; hair 

| black and glossy, falling about her neck in ringlets. A 





EN 
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writer in a Philadelphia magazine in 1787, in the course 
of a very bitter article in regard to her says, ‘‘ the whole | 
of her face thought by many to be perfectly beautiful.’’ 
Her dress was plain but rich, and of a pattern peculiarly 
her own, apparently intended to disguise the idea of 
sex. On her head she wore a broad- brimmed hat, usually 
of beaver, which was tied down at the sides when riding. 
She continued to be a handsome woman until towards the | 
end of life, when a dropsical affection gave her a gross 
appearance. 

The number of this Society in 1790, according to the 
census of that year, was two hundred and sixty. It grew 
considerably after this, but probably never exceeded five 
hundred. Having thus founded the New Jerusalem, as 
they called it, in a region of great beauty and promise, 
and where the wilderness was already beginning to blos- 
som as the rose, a peaceful and prosperous future seemed | 
well assured. But it was not so to be. 

The fame of ‘‘ the Genesee Country ’’ had gone forth 
as a land of great fertility and attractiveness. The new 
sect had scarce time to congratulate itself upon its isola- 
tion ere others began to push in. The speculator was 
also abroad in the land. Titles were not settled, and 
there were conflicting claims to immense spaces, in addi- | 
tion to those of the natives. Long, wearisome, and ex- 
pensive litigation ensued, in which the Friend and her 
followers were involved, and they were dispossessed of 
some of their property. Owing to these legal complica- 
tions and for other reasons not now clear, serious dissen- 
sions arose amongst them. Probably some wearied of the 
dictation of the Friend, whose will seems to have been | 





the only law of the Society. Probably her disapprobation | 
of marriage alienated some. Amongst those who fell 
away were Judge Potter and James Parker, and both be- 
came bitter enemies of the Friend. One of them as 
magistrate, on the complaint of the other, issued a war- 
rant for her arrest on the charge of blasphemy. The 
Grand Jury, after listening to all the evidence, unani- 
mously decided that there was nothing on which to base 
an indictment. The Friend then preached before the | 
Court and those in attendance, and Judge Spencer, who 
presided, said : ‘‘ We have heard good counsel, and if we | 
live in harmony with what that woman has told us we 
shall be sure to be good people here and reach a final 
rest in Heaven.”’ 

These various troubles and dissensions caused the 
Friend to make a second move into the wilderness. In | 
1794 she left her home and went into a dense forest about | 
twelve miles distant. Members of the Society, desiring 
to be near her, soon gathered about her in the new loca- | 
tion. She retained three hundred acres of land, with her 
house, in the first settlement, and a room which no one 
else ever occupied was always kept ready for her use. For 
years she often rode back and forth between the two set- 
tlements, holding meetings in both, visiting the sick, at- | 
tending funerals, and giving direction and encouragement 
to her people, for all of whose interests she had a lively 
and zealous concern. To the end of her days her influ- 
ence continued unabated with a large body of her fol- 
lowers, despite all adverse circumstances, litigations, 
aspersions, and the natural repugnance of human nature 
to the strictness of her discipline. 

Her last iliness was long and painful. After she be- 
came unable to walk her faithful attendants would often 
carry her into some room in which meetings were held, 
and she would address them sitting. During her years of 
suffering she was never heard to utter a complaint; but | 
even this virtue of patient endurance her enemies man- | 
aged to turn against her. They said it was because to 
appear to suffer would be an acknowledgment that after | 


| Divine Worship.”’ 
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all she was only human. On the morning of July 1, 
1819, she gently and peacefully passed away. For a few 


| days her bereaved people were permitted to look upon 


her face, and then, without ceremony, her body was 


| quietly placed in an apartment of her cellar, which was 
| carefully walled up. 


| detraction. It was said that from the first She had claimed 


This, too, was made the subject of 


| not to be subject to the laws of mortality, and that when 
| she died her immediate attendants declared that she would 
| rise again in four days, and that when they found burial 


a necessity they hid her away in order that they might 
report that she had disappeared but would soon return. 
To just what extent her followers regarded her as dif- 
ferent from other mortals, or what claims she made for 
herself in this regard it is not easy to determine, amidst 
conflicting statements. She usually spoke of herself in 
the third person as the Universal Friend, and as one 


| having peculiar power and authority ; and her adherents 
| invariably spoke to and of her as the Friend, avoiding 


the use of any pronouns whatever to designate her, no 
matter how frequent and how awkward the repetitions of 
the noun might be. The sect was spoken of as the 
Friends, or the Friend’s Society. The only thing to be 
found that might be called a society regulation is ‘‘ The 
Universal Friend’s advice to those of the same Religious 
Society, recommended to be read at their Meetings for 
This is ot considerable length and 
full of wise and good counsel. 

The will of the Friend, which is dated ‘‘ the 25th day 


| of 2nd month, 1818,’’ commences, ‘‘ The last Will and 
| Testament of the person called the Universal Friend, 


who, in the year 1776, was called Jemima Wilkin- 


| son, and ever since that time the Universal Friend, a 
| new name which the mouth of the Lord hath named.’’ 
| It is signed: ‘‘ The Public Universal Friend.’’ 


A few 
months later a clause was added, ‘‘ to remove all doubt ”’ 


| as to the legality of the will on account of the signature. 
| This is signed Jemima Wilkinson, but with ‘‘ her cross 


mark,’’ as though she were unwilling to acknowledge the 
old name to the extent of writing it herself. She willed 


| her property to Rachel and Margaret Malin, both mem- 


bers of her family, with instructions that all other mem- 
bers of the family should continue in their places if they 


| chose to do so, and if so should be supported out of the 
estate. 


| ciety should receive ‘‘ such assistance, comfort, and sup- 


Also, that all poor persons belonging to the So- 


port during natural life as they may need.’’ The direc- 
tions were observed so long as the Malin sisters lived, 


| but after their death and the property had passed into 


other hands, there remained some aged persons who did 
not receive such ‘‘ comfort and support ’’ as the testator 
probably intended. 

It is probable that Jemima Wilkinson hoped and ex- 
pected to found a new religious sect that would be per- 
manent, although of this there is no certain evidence. 
But her movement contained within itself the seeds of 
dissolution. Her effort to prohibit marriage was of it- 


| self a fatal mistake, and comparatively few of the second 


generation maintained more than a nominal connection 
with the sect. Then hers was a personal following rather 
than an organization based on ideas and principles. The 
Society went on after her death as before, but lacking the 
directing power of her strong mind and the inspiration of 
her personal presence, it soon began to diminish. Peace 


| and quiet prevailed for a decade or more, when divisions 
_ began to arise. 


The first of these seems to have had its 
origin in the preaching and influence of Michael H. 
Barton, an Orthodox Friend from Duchess county, who 
settled in Jerusalem in 1830. Other modifying and dis- 
turbing influences followed, and the Society gradually 
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| 
lost its identity. Many of the original members lived to | 


a great age, itself an evidence of temperate and virtuous 
lives, and twenty years ago there were still three whom 
time had spared. A large number of the present citizens 
of Yates county look back with ancestral pride to the 
disciples of the Friend, but the sect which she planted in 
the wilderness and nursed with a masterful but tender 
care is now and will be henceforth only a memory. 
Chicago. GEorGE D. BROOMELL. 


THE HABIT OF THANKFULNESS. 

Prepared for, and read at Baltimore Quarterly Union, held at Sandy 

Springs, Md., Sixth month 9, 1894. 
‘* WE are creatures of habit.’’ This is one of the many 
phrases which has become so familiar to us that it has 
ceased to convey to our minds as much meaning as it was 
freighted with when first heard. We fail to realize how 
much more power we possess over our future selves than 
shall the combination of circumstances which is destined 
to offer them opportunities. We do not fully comprehend 
that the human soul is stronger than any fate we fear ; 
more beautiful than any hope we have, if it be sustained 
and taught by Him who brought it into being, and that 
it is as we choose whether we have his help in great or 
meager measure. 

Perhaps the lesson which God desires most that we 
should learn is that there is no day of small things in all 
our lives. To those who try to ‘‘be noble in every 
thought and in every deed,’’ there are sure to come some- 
time opportunities for actions of a higher order than the 
careless and indolent are destined to know. Those who, by 
earnest effort, form habits of hopefulness and helpfulness, 
are certain to have a happiness which can never be ex- 
perienced by those who have allowed discontent and dis- 
regard of seemingly small duties to encompass their souls 
in a cloud through which the sunshine of God’s love can- 
not pass in its perfection of beauty and brightness. 
Thankfulness is the religious obligation which is to the 
life what the sun is to the world. 

How much more happiness would be the heritage of 
the human race, if every one numbered his blessings as 
regularly as the devout Catholic counts his beads! For 
after all, the experiences which come to us from without 
have much less to do with our joy or woe than has our 
attitude towards them. Many anxieties and afflictions 
become mere myths, like the bug-a-boos and hob-goblins 
which are the terror of children and savages, if we learn 


to truly trust in an all-wise Creator and Maintainer of 
the universe. 


There are 
they come. 


some. sorrows that must sadden us when 
It is not in the nature of things that we 
should be separated from those we love, that our hopes 
should be deferred, or our desires disappointed, without 
our feeling a positive pain ; but this should be associated 
with the belief that God may have given us bread when 
we were asking for stones or serpents. As some one has 
‘*It is a blessed thought that from our childhood 
God has been laying his Fatherly hands upon us, and al- 
ways in benediction ; that even the strokes of his hands 
are blessings, and among the chiefest we have ever re- 
ceived. When this feeling is awakened the heart beats 
with a pulse of thankfulness. Every gift has its return 
of praise. It awakens an unceasing daily converse with 
our Father. He speaking to us by the descent of bless- 
ings, we to him by the ascent of thanksgiving."’ 
There are so many wishes that must remain ungratified 
in every human life that if the mind be permitted to 
dwell upon them they seem of much more importance 


said : 


than they actually are ; but however much may be denied | 
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| learn 
| changed, even though what we call heart-breaking afflic- 


| soul answers : 


one in endowment, environment, and experience, there is 


| always enough left to make us feel certain that we have 


been blessed, if we are in the right relation with the 


| world in which the sun is always shining somewhere, and 


which is never without some who are lovingly serving 
others, and living loyal to the truths they see. 

When our hearts are so heavy that the sympathy of 
others seems superficial, and books appear to contain 
only platitudes, we can often be comforted by opening our 


| eyes upon the works of mother nature, of which we never 


see as much as we should. The serenity of the stars, each 
shining in its appointed place, the courage of the flowers 


| that come forth in theirseason, the marvelous accuracy of 
| adaptation to its purpose which pervades animate nature, 


or the slow growth of the trees of the forest as compared 
with that of.the flowers of the field. One of these, or 
one of a thousand other thoughts suggested by the sights 


| and sounds of the world without, may bring to our souls 


the needed message. When the mind does not possess 


| the power to receive from nature the help it feels it must 


have, when desolation and despair cannot be crowded 


| out, it may be that the time has come when we shall be 


taught by our own souls. It is sometimes necessary to 


that one neither dies nor becomes essentially 


tions have been portioned out to us. When the mind de- 
clares that the burden laid upon it is beyond bearing, the 
‘¢ What is this trouble in the sight of God ?”’ 
or ‘* How short is this time as compared with eternity !’’ 
And after the soul has once spoken to the faculties of the 
flesh, never again can they cry out with the abandonment 


| of affliction that they felt before the strength of the soul 
| which they serve made itself manifest to them. 


And so, dear friends, whatever duties we may neglect, 


| whatever dogmas we may disregard, let us learn to trust 


God, so that often in words, and many more times in 
thought and aspiration, we may say to Him: 


“« Father, give unto me a thankful heart. 
Not thankful when it pleaseth me, 
As if thy blessings had spare days ; 
But such a heart whose pulse may be 
Thy praise.” 
Mary MAGRuDER. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 29.—SEVENTH MONTH 22, 1894. 
JESUS DINES WITH A CHIEF PHARISEE ON THE 
SABBATH. 


GOLDEN TExt.—Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled ; 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.—Luke 4: 11. 


Scripture Reading: Luke 14: 7-24. 
TEACHING. 


Jesus had been invited to dine at the house of a chiet 
Pharisee on the Sabbath day, presumably that they might 
have a better opportunity to entrap him, for we are told 
they were watching him. The presence of the man who 


_ was afflicted with dropsy, supplied the first occasion for 


him to disregard the tradition forbidding any kind of 
work on the Sabbath. 

Knowing what was in their hearts, he asked, ‘ Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath day ?’’ to which they made 
no reply. He healed the man, and embraced the oppor- 
tunity to explain that an act of mercy would not, even in 
their opinion, be a violation of the law, but for their 
blind hatred of him, which rendered them incapable of 
exercising righteous judgment. We have great need to- 
day to keep strict watch that our judgment be not per- 
verted by our feelings. 

This lesson plainly teaches that the Christian religion 
is not theoretical, but eminently practical. 
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What could be more simple or practical than the | ‘« Blessed is he that shall eat Saal | in the kingdom ot 


Master’s teaching? ‘The occasion gave men an oppor- | 
tunity to manifest their selfish dispositions in seeking to | 
occupy the high places. 
knew from bitter experience the wisdom of his counsel to | 


Perhaps many of his hearers | 


take the lower places that they might not expose them- | 
selves to the humiliation of being asked to give place to | 
another whose claim was superior. 

At first glance there seems little in this lesson, but it | 
gave those who heard an insight into true nobility of | 
character, and they began to see what genuine unselfish- 
ness would be. 

But there was another feature of the entertainment | 
that claimed his attention. The host in dispensing his | 
hospitality had bidden those who could return the favor 
in kind. This was well in the sight of men, and would 
receive its own reward ; but to be worthy of the recom. | 
pense accorded to the just in the sight of God, it must | 
be given to those who could make no return—the poor, | 
the maimed, the helpless. 

Inspired by the beautiful vision thus presented of 
noble, unselfish living, one of the guests said to Jesus, 
‘« Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of | 
God.’’ Immediately came the parable to show that they 
had all been bidden to this feast but, being interested in | 
the selfish concerns pertaining to this world, which | 
seemed to them of so much more importance, they had | 
excused themselves from this blessed feast, and now they 
were being permitted to go their way, while those w ho | 
felt themselves to be poor, maimed, halt, or blind were 
receiving the glad invitation with joy, and were entering 


enly teast. 


Notwithstanding this there was yet room, and the gra- | 


cious invitation was being supplemented by one who was | “ ; 
6 uP l y | awaken and arouse that of God that lies buried as often 


| beneath a load of refinement as it does under that of ac- 


urgency of his request, so great is the love of God toward | cumulated evil. 


giving his life to going into the by-ways and hedges, 
seeking to compel men to come to the feast by the very 


man. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Although Jesus had received news of the illness of 
his friend Lazarus, he did not hasten to the home in 
Bethany with sympathy and aid, but after giving expres- 
sion to his faith that this sickness was not unto death, but 
for the glory of God and the Son, he accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with a Pharisee on the Sabbath. 
Pharisee was probably a member of the Sanhedrim or a 
president of the synagogue, as he is called one of the 
rulers of the Pharisees.’’ After the healing of the drop- 
sical man and Jesus’s brief but able defense of the act, he 
spoke to his hearers of the short-sighted and ill-mannered 
self-love that chooses for itself the best places at a feast, 
thus exposing itself to a possible humiliation when the 
host shall come to see that the guests are in their proper | 
seats ; and of the honor of being raised to a higher place 
as contrasted with the mortification of being set lower. 
‘* For every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’’ 

The value of the parable is in the exhibition it gives 
us of the quick sight which Jesus had for all the small de- 
tails of social intercourse, and the lesson of simple, blithe 
enjoyment of pleasures, not seeking distinction, letting 
the honor come, or, if it do not come, being happy with- 
out it all the same. 

Upon Jesus’s addressing his host to the end that if 
men act for the purpose of receiving an earthly gain, 


they miss the heavenly reward ‘‘ in the resurrection of the | 
’ one of the guests that sat near him exclaimed, | 


just,’ 


| great feast. 


| hearted rustic, 


| to be held by the silken glove. 


| ability, 


‘< This | 


| tions have need to be stained in our view 
of God among us may again be seen. 


God!’’ The remark seems quite natural, when we recol- 


| lect that in the current Jewish notions of the resurrection 
| of the just was the same thing as the setting up of the 
| kingdom of God, which was to be inaugurated with a 


The guest’s words brought out the parable 
which follows, of the man who made a great supper and 


| bade many. 


The lessons seem quite plain. The Jews (first) were 
invited to this heavenly feast, but were so occupied, so 
absorbed by their own affairs, that they made excuse and 
lost the opportunity, and the Gentiles were called to fill 
their places. We, and all whom the Christian gospel 
reaches, are asked to partake, and need in full measure to 


| be careful that too great absorption in earthly interests 


shall not keep us from welcoming the gracious call. 


HUMBLE CHRISTIANITY. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


| THE enclosed clipping from a recent number of the British Friena 
| seems to me to contain much truth, and if proper I should be glad to 


see it reprinted in your journal. CFS 


Philadelphia. 


Zo the Editor of the British Friend : 


I have no desire to be critical, or to give offence, but 
I do feel the need there 1s for more of the experimental in 


| setting forth religious truth and less of the schoolman. 


There is no virtue in rusticity in itself, still the whole- 
with the life of God in his soul, will stir 


in and partaking of the refreshment prepared at this heav- | “P the.tite in you when none other can 


We Friends have become sadly polished on the out- 
side, but there is a want of vitality in giving forth words 
from a living experience, which tell home with power to 


The galvanizing power of grace is too precious a thing 
The nature that crucifies 
is antagonistic to that which prides itself upon its respect- 
its knowledge, its culture. There is that which 
layeth all this low, and by its power takes away the pride 
of man, who loves to widen out the way to the kingdom ; 


| but the sword of the Lord bars the way back to the gar- 


den of God, other than by death to the rebellious na- 
ture. 

Thus, by death we enter into life, and as life from 
God enters into our habitation, we know it is not the J 
that liveth in us, but Christ, the power of God. 

He who knows aught of this ingathering to God real- 
izes also what it is under a sense of loss to be willing, 
yea diligent, in sweeping his house to find the lost pre- 
cious treasure. 

The Truth in its purity and simplicity hath need of a 
larger place with us, and the love of the world, its pleas- 
ures, its treasures, its flatteries, and its many gratifica- 
, that the glory 


With love to all, 
ward. 
Glasgow. 


and desires for an awakening God- 
Thy friend, 


CHARLES W. THOMSON. 


SINCE trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs, 
Since life’s best joy consists in peace and ease, 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please, 
O, let th’ ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 
To spread large bounties though we wish in vain, 
Yet all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 
—Hannah More. 
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THE NEED OF SELF. CONTROL. 


In these troublous times of business depression and con- 


people wherever these things occur. 
own, presenting such great possibilities for both comfort 
and happiness by but a reasonable amount of labor, there 
must be most sinful wrong somewhere, to cause such dis- 
aster to the peace and well-doing of so many. We are 
accustomed to charge the foreign element with the re- 
sponsibility of producing these labor disturbances, and, 
no doubt, with much justice. But are there not other 
influences at work tending to unsettlement? The thrift 
and prosperity of our people has led to so much extrava- 
gance that jealousies are awakened on the one hand, and 
humility is destroyed on the other. An Englishman of 
rank, searching for a position for a friend, and finding 
that only those accustomed to hardship have chance of 
success, exclaims with great frankness: 


growing too luxurious ! And is it not so? 


paving the way for suffering and wrong-doing, by the ab- 


sence of simplicity from our daily lives, and the too ten- | 


It is | 0CCUF is that those who quit work do not maintain their 


der care with which we surround our children? 
certainly a time for each one to look into his own heart 
and observe his own conduct, as to whether he lives up to 
the standard set by the Divine Master, in doing unto 
others as he would be done by. 

The question is, indeed, a complicated one as we look 
at it from the standpoint of the industrial world, but 
when we reduce it to our own homes and our duty there 
to those who rule and to those who serve 
more simple. 


, it becomes 
He that has been trained from infancy to 
honor those who rule over him and have re- 
spect for all men, keeping well under control the unhal- 
lowed passions within him, cannot possibly array himself 
against his brothers, or incite disorder, 
wrongs—fancied or real—may be righted. 


serve God, 


in order that 


In that singleness of purpose that sees good in store 
for the future, and not all 
those having 


pleasure in the present, let 
the care and training of the young act with 
so that they shall be able to meet the crosses of 
life that will be sure to come. With all of our advance- 
ment we have not outgrown the assertion of Jeremiah of 
old, that : ‘‘ It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in 
his youth.”’ And while we would not fanatically impose 
it, we would in moderation apply the rule of restraint, 
for happiness consists not in unbridled license, whereby 
others besides ourselves are sure to be injured, but in that 
liberty which is born of wise self-control. 


wisdom, 


‘©The world is | ®& during the last two weeks. 


Are we not | , 
| classes a feeling that the rule of law and order must be 


We. ait. attentiou to the new notice tnsorted on our 


| first page this week by John W. Hutchinson, Chairman 
| of the Reception Committee of the Chappaqua Confer- 
| ences. As the time of meeting is now drawing near, it 
| is very necessary for the committees in charge of the ar- 


rangements to know who expect to come, as stated in the 
notice. The Friends in charge feel confident that they 
will be able to provide accommodations for all who wish 


to come, if they are notified in good time. It is not in- 


flict between laborers and employers, we are made pain- | tended, of course, that this occasion shall be other than a 


fully conscious of failure in the training ot the masses of | 


In a land like our | ~- 
| will be, as usual, generally members of the Society, but 


serious gathering for earnest consideration of the subjects 
which are assigned to it, and no doubt those attending 


where there are others, non-members, engaged in our 


| First-day School work, or otherwise interested with us, 


we hope that way will be made for them to go, and that 


they will feel free to do so. 


In regard to the railroad arrangements, besides the 
notice inserted last week by Joseph A. Bogardus, and 
which is continued in this issue, we have a communica- 


| tion from him, on another page, giving additional expla- 
| nations. 


Tue disturbances on the railroads have commanded 
the attention of the whole country in a very painful man- 
They have, however, dis- 
turbed us very little in the East, and there is amongst all 


maintained. The great trouble when such disturbances 


professed intentions of not interfering with those who 
want to work. 


DEATHS. 

BUSHONG.—On First-day afternoon, Seventh month 8, 1894, at 
59 W. roth street, New York, Anna K. Bushong, wife of Charles H. 
Bushong, M. D., in the 30th year of her age. 

Interment at Bart, Lancaster county, Pa., on Third-day, roth inst. 

CROASDALE.—Seventh month 4, 1894, Edward Croasdale, aged 


81 years; 
delphia. 

GILDERSLEVE.—At Schultzville, Dutchess county, N. Y., Sixth 
month 15, 1894, James Gildersleve, aged 86 years. Interment from 
Friends’ meeting house, Clinton Corners, N. Y. 

HUGHES.—At his residence, near Avondale, Pa., Fourth month 
9, 1894, William Hughes, aged 75 years; a faithful member of West 
Grove Meeting of Friends. 

“ He being dead yet speaketh,” is certainly true of this our beloved 
friend, whose memory throws a radiant gleam of light over the silent 
pathway of many years. Firm in his faith in the Eternal Goodness, 
unswerving in his adherence to principle, a true friend, a wise coun- 
sellor, he has built his own monument, written his own memorial in the 
hearts of those who feel that words cannot express the loss of his gentle 
presence, else they had been sooner written. 

A few of his own expressions during the last hours will most truly 
speak for him. After resting quietly for some time, he roused and sat 
up on the side of his bed, saying he had had such sweet rest. Heaven 
was peaceful, no contention, no strife ; all love and so beautiful ; said he 
realized it fully, and after he was gone we need have no fear ; it was 
all peace. He expressed a desire that all should lead a religious life, 
saying he thought our Heavenly Father showed each one the way. 
The close was very peaceful, as of one entering into rest. W. 

HUNN.—Seventh month 6, 1894, at the residence of his son, 
John Hunn, Jr., Wyoming, Kent county, Del., John Hunn, in his 77th 
year ; a member of Camden Monthly Meeting, Delaware. 

MENDENHALL.—In West Chester, Pa., on Seventh month 6, 
1894, Sarah T., widow of the late Nicholas Mendenhall, in the 85th 
year of her age; a consistent member of Birminghom Monthly Meet- 


a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 


| ing of Friends. 
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SPEAKMAN.—At Wilmington, Del., Seventh month 7, 1894, 
after a prolonged illness, Priscilla T. Speakman, in the 72d year of 


her age; an elder of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, and formerly for | Emma Randolph Parry, daughter of Oliver and Rachel 


| Parry, whose summer home was at New Hope, in Bucks. 
| county, Pa. 
| old buildings, fac-similes of old documents, etc. 


many years clerk of Concord Quarterly Meeting. 





GENEALOGIES OF FRIENDS’ FAMILIES. 
In the recent remarkable development of interest and re- 
search concerning family descent, the study of families of 
Friends is not unreasonably quite conspicuous, for the 


Friends have always regarded the family relation with the | 


highest respect, and have taken particular care to pre- 
serve records of births, marriages, and deaths. Their 


records, indeed, form one of the chief sources of informa- | 


tion for our American genealogists. 


We have before us four lately-published volumes of | 


The first is «* The Shoemaker Family,”’ | now, in Nottinghamshire, England, in 1682, and settled 


, €l- | first at Darby, and later at Abington. 
phia), a handsome volume of 112 pages octavo, of which | 


family history. 
by Thomas H. Shoemaker, of Germantown, (Philadel- 


but a small edition has been printed. It presents a gen- 


eral account of the family in this country, of Schumacher | 
descended from three | 


or (anglicised) Shoemaker, 
brothers, Jacob, Peter, and George, who came to Penn- 


near Worms, in the early days of this Colony,—Jacob in 
1683, Peter 1685, and George 1686. 
tled first at Germantown, with the company of German 


of Francis Daniel Pastorius,—the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Pil- 
grim ’’ of Whittier’s poem. 
came, but married here later, and died about 1722; his 
brothers were married, and brought families over. 


trace by name all the descendants of the three brothers, 


but simply sketches the family lines, attention being | 


chiefly given to that of George. It is an interesting and 
valuable work, and will be of much service to writers who 
go more into detail. 

A very good family book is that by William Jolliffe, 
(no name is given on the title-page), lately of Virginia, 
entitled ‘‘ Historical, Genealogical, and Biographical 
Account of the Jolliffe Family of Virginia, 1652 to 1893: 
also, Sketches of the Neill’s, Janney’s, Hollingsworth’s, 
and other Cognate Families.’’ This, like the Shoe- 
maker book, is privately printed, the edition being only 
150 copies. The Jolliffes trace their descent back to 
England, and John, born there about the time of Charles 
I., came to Virginia when young, and bought land, 1652, 
in Norfolk county, on the western branch of Elizabeth 
river. He married there, and left four sons and three 
daughters. A grandson, William, went to Frederick 
county, in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, and Ais 
son, William, born about 1720, became a Friend at an 
early age, and was a valuable member of the meeting at 
Hopewell, being clerk of the monthly meeting for eleven 
years preceding his death in 1770. He was twice mar- 
ried—in 1750 to Lydia Hollingsworth, and in 1761 to 
Elizabeth Walker,—and had ten children. Some of his 
brothers, also, were Friends, and in successive generations 
many of the family were members of the Society, inter- 
marrying with other families sketched in this book, in- 
cluding the Janneys, of Loudoun county, descended from 
Abel Janney, who removed from Bucks county, Pa., to 
Virginia, in 1746. The book is packed with details, col- 
lected evidently with discrimination and labor, and 
affords a particularly interesting view of family life in the 
Shenandoah Valley in the last century and a half. It is 
impossible for us to give even the barest outline of a vol- 
ume so full of detailed information. The author, a civil 
engineer by profession, was born at Swarthmore Farm, 
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Frederick county, Va., in 1847, and received early edu- 
cation at Westtown Boarding School. He married, 1873, 


His book has a number of portraits, views of 


‘* Record of a Branch of the Hallowell Family, in- 


| cluding the Longstreth, Penrose, and Norwood Branches,’’” 


is a duodecimo volume of 246 pages, with numerous illus- 
trations. The author was William Penrose Hallowell, of 
this city, whose decease occurred only a few months ago, 
—shortly after the issue of his book. Like the Shoe- 
makers, the Hallowells have been particularly a Quaker 
family. In the present volume their line is traced from 
John and Mary Sharpe Hallowell, who came from Huck- 


They had nine 
children, from one of whom, Thomas, a line is regularly 
and fully traced in this book. Thomas was born in Eng- 
land, 1679, and came over with his parents ; he married, 
1702, at Darby, Rosamond Till, and lived at Abington. 


" ' rg , : n- | His son William had for his second wife, Agnes Shoe- 
sylvania from Cresheim (now Kriegsheim), a village in | 


the German Palatinate, on the right bank of the Rhine, | 


maker, daughter of Peter, one of the three immigrant 
brothers who have been alluded to above. From this 


| couple was descended the late Morris L. Hallowell, of 
All of them set- | 


this city, whose son was the author of the present volume. 


ued , in | Nearly a hundred pages are given to brief sketches of the 
immigrants, who had mainly come under the leadership | 


Longstreth, Penrose, and Norwood families, connected 


: | with this branch of the Hallowells, and there is an inter- 
Jacob was single when he | 


esting Appendix, with letters, historical memoranda, 


Th | etc., illustrating and enlarging the statements in the body 
e | 
present volume, as we have already indicated, does not | 


of the work. 
John B. Atkinson, of Earlington, Kentucky, has pri- 


| vately printed (1890) a pamphlet presenting an account 


, 


of ‘‘ The Atkinsons of New Jersey,’’ its issue being sug- 
gested by the renewed interest in family details attending 
the ‘‘ golden wedding’’ celebration of his father and 


| mother, George T. and Elizabeth B. Atkinson, of Mul- 
| lica Hill, N. J., Second month 5, 1890. 


Some account 
is given of several by the name of Atkinson, who came 
from Great Britain to Pennsylvania, in the early years of 
the Colony, but the family of the author of this volume 
is descended from William, who appears to have settled 
in or near Burlington, about 1683, and may have come, 
like others of the name, from the north of England,— 
Yorkshire or Lancashire. The certificate of his marriage 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Curtis, of Burlington, 
in 1686, is preserved among the Friends’ records in this 
city. From the second son of this couple, John, is de- 
scended the line of John B. Atkinson. 


THE CHAPPAQUA CONFERENCES: NOTES 
FROM J. A. BOGARDUS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
As there seems to be a doubt in the minds of some 
Friends as to our ability to accommodate all who may 
wish to attend the Chappaqua Conferences, I wish to say 
that there need be no fear on this account, for our Com- 
mittee of Arrangements feel confident of having provided 
ample accommodations for all, whether delegates or visi- 
tors. It is important that Friends should promptly re- 
spond to the request of our Sub-Committee on Reception, 
which will appear in this issue, as we need to know as 
early as possible just who are coming, so as to make ar- 
rangementso f rooms, etc. 

In order to assist us in carrying out our arrangements 
with the railroads whereby we have been granted conces- 
sions in rates, etc., it is important that all who can should 


| come by the special train which we have secured over the 
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Baltimore and Ohio railroad. If any are prevented from 
coming at that time, they should arrange, if possible, to 


come by the same road, and can obtain round trip tickets | 


(from stations at which the special train stops), for regu- 
lar trains, upon presentation of a ticket order signed by 
me. In addition to the points named in my general no- 
tice the special train will stop at Laurel, Md., Aiken, 
Md., Chester and Jenkintown, Pa., and Plainfield, N. J., 
at which points round trip tickets can be obtained. Or- 
ders for round trip tickets can be obtained from Eli M. 
Lamb and Dr. Edward O. Janney, of Baltimore, and 
Robert M. Janney, of Philadelpia. These tickets will be 
‘«to New York and return; ’’ the ticket from New York 
to Chappaqua and return will be furnished on special 
train. All persons coming by regular trains desiring the 
special Chappaqua excursion ticket, should send for it di- 

rect to me, enclosing 80 cents for same. 

JosepH A. BoGarDus, 

Chairman on Committee of Arrangements. 

167 Chambers street, New York City. 


THe Peary Expepirion.—The ‘‘ auxiliary expedi- 
tion ’’ to bring back the Peary party from Greenland is 
commanded by Henry G. Bryant, of this city, Secretary 
of the Geographical Club. The other members are Pro- 
fessor William Libbey, Jr., of Princeton University, 
geographer ; Professor T. C. Chamberlin, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, geologist; Dr. Axel Ohlin, of Swe- 
den, zodlogist; Dr. H. E. Wetherill, of Philadelphia, 
surgeon; H. L. Bridgman, of the Brooklyn Standard. 
Union ; Emil Diebitsch, of Port Royal, S. C., civil en- 
gineer. The party left St. John’s, Newfoundland, last 
week, in the steamer Fa/con. The following is the an- 
nounced program: 

The first stop will be made at Godhavn, on Disko Is- 
land, in North Greenland, where official recognition from 
Denmark will be obtained for the expedition, Continu- 
ing north, Melville Bay will be’crossed as quickly as the 
condition of the ice permits, and a brief visit made to the 
settlement of primitive Eskimos near Cape York. 

Thence a direct run will be made to the Peary head- 
quarters at Bowdoin Bay, in the Inglefield Gulf, in lati- 
tude 77° 43’, which point it is hoped will be reached by 
July 25. Lieutenant Peary and the members of his in- 
land party will not return from their long sledge journey 
to the north until the last of August, but it is deemed 
advisable to acquaint the members of the party at ‘‘Anni- 
versary Lodge,’’ in Bowdoin Bay, of the presence of the 
Falcon, and at the same time to deliver the mail and gain 
assurance of the safety of all hands. 

That assurance obtained, the Fa/con will leave on a 
brief independent expedition to Ellesmere Land, where a 
sharp lookout will be kept for traces of the ill-fated Swe- 
dish naturalists, Bjorling and Kallstenius, and their two 
companions, whose vessel, the Apple, was wrecked in 
1892 

They left a message, which was found by a Scotch 
whaler, last year, stating that they would seek refuge 
among the Eskimos of Ellesmere Land. Jones’ Sound 
will be penetrated as far west as the weather and ice will 
permit, and an attempt will be made to chart the 300 
miles of unknown coast-line forming the western border 
of Ellesmere Laad, which is thought to be an island. 

By September 1 the Fa/con will return to Bowdoin 
Bay, and taking on board the Peary party, sail for Phila- 
delphia, arriving soon after September 15. 





FaiTH and purity, bound together and made alive by 
love to God and man, make the substance of all religion. 
— Mozsoomdar. 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
TRENTON, N. J.—A meeting of Trenton Friends’ Association was held 
Eighth month 18, when the paper of Esther Potts on ** What is the 
Place in the Society of Friends sought to be filled by the Young 
Friends’ Association?’’ read at the General Association Meeting, 
Fourth month 14, was read, and the extracts from John Jackson's ser- 
mons, prepared by Seth Ely, were taken up and discussed, as the wish 
had been expressed at the time the paper was presented, to have it 
more thoroughly discussed at a future meeting. 

It has been the desire of some members of the association that by 
this organization others not Friends might become acquainted with our 
principles, and this the closing of our meetings for the season, should 
have gratified them. Several members from other denominations were 
present and upon invitation expressed themselves. This interchange 


| of thought can but be valuable to us in seeing ourselves through the 
| glasses of others. A most striking feature, the writer considers, was the 


response to a question put by one of our visitors respecting the belief 
of Friends. In the replies given by a number of the members, the 
underlying principle was the same, though clothed in different language, 
with but one exception, showing that we as an association adjourned 
after eighteen months’ existence, practically united as to what we be- 
lieved Friends’ principles were. Surely we have accomplished much, 
as the Secretary’s minutes will show great diversity of opinion upon 


| the subject in our early meetings. 


Another of our visiting members brought out in a kindly way a 
truth which probably was not relished so well—* that the greatest 
strength among Friends consisted in their past history; that we were 
admired for what our ancestors had done.’’ It may be we are not lack- 
ing in the sterling qualities of our ancestors, but certainly we do not mani- 
fest them as they did. Occasion may not demand it, but it is quite 
possible if we should arouse to action, we should find much to be done 
in the accomplishment of which records equaling those of our ancestors 


could be made. 


The President, Edmund R. Willets, favored us with a few remarks 


| and hoped all had experienced great benefit from the winter’s work, 


and expressed gratification that topics had been discussed freely and in 


| good part. 


The meeting was adjourned to meet Ninth month 24. 
L. H. S., Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

«“ Per NAMES” IN SCHOOL CATALOGUES.—A curious little change, in- 
dicative of the altered attitude of thought towards woman, and of wo- 
man’s added sense of her own importance to the world, may be ob- 
served, Harper's Bazar tells us, in the catalogue of girls’ schools. The 
pet names, it says, have vanished. ‘* No doubt there are still Mays 
and Nellies and Kitties and Madges in our home circles, Daisies and 
Pearls and Birdies around our hearths, but very properly good form has 
decreed that these familiar cognomens shall be kept for the lips of 
household love, not worn in the hearing of society. You search in 
vain to-day on a college catalogue for a Sadie, or a Polly, a Flossie or 
a Lulu. But Florence and Julia, Mary and Sarah are there in stately 
grace, and there, too, are Eleanor, Katherine, Dorothy, Margaret, 
Mary, and Elizabeth. The middle initial has gone, too, and in its 
place is the girl’s full name, Mehitable Frances, or whatever it may be, 
the whole baptismal legacy from grandmothers and aunts written out 
in full. 

“The Mary Janes and Emma Louisas and Eliza Anns of an older 
generation have left the stage, and in their places we find pretty Gladys 
and dainty Alice, quaint Ruth and fair Rebekah, Helen, statuesque 
and dignified, Penelope, prim and sweet, Camilla, Isabel, or Edith, 
each flowerlike and musical. The girls of 1894 are to be congratu- 
lated on their names; the Lucys, the Susans, the Annes, the Char- 
lottes, have associations at once so homely and so charming. 

** Sometimes, too, a girl bears a family name, as her brother might, 
and there is a rare elegance and distinction in this when Sidney or 
Parker or Courtney is borne by a daughter of the line as her Christian 
name. 

** The school catalogues are, as they should be, reserved and some- 
what formal. Still, in the sweet seclusion of the home, for caressing 
and petting, let us hold fast to our Fannys and Mollys and Belles. Pe- 
names are always in order for home use.” 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON.—We have received the Cata- 
logue and Circular of Friends’ School at Wilmington. Some details 
of its plans for next year, and names of teachers, were given in this 
department a short time ago. The circular shows, besides the princi- 
pal, Isaac T. Johnson, seventeen other instructors. The school is 
under care of a Cemmittee of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, which 
includes nineteen members, Mary B. Pyle being Clerk. The next 
school year will begin on the 10th of Ninth month,—the Kinder- 
garten department a week later,—and will close on the 18th of Sixth 
month, 1895. The Kindergarten receives children at the age of three 
and the Primary at six. The work in the High School department has 


| been arranged for a course of four years, but it is not necessary that it 





be completed in that time. For many pupils it is expected that more 
time will be required. Post graduate work is also offered to graduates, 
and to those of other institutions who are prepared to pursue advanced 


courses, and there is a two-years’ normal class for those intending to | ispiece drawn by Edward Backhouse after the mosaics in the Church 


teach. 

The charges for the school year are $40 in the Kindergarten, $50 
in the Primary department, $60 in Intermediate, $70 in the Grammar 
School, and from $80 to $120 in the High School. Text-books are 
furnished without extra charge. 

As the arrangements of city schools with respect to recess and 
lunch have been a matter of some attention, we state more particularly 
those at Wilmington. The daily sessions commence at 8.50 a. m, 
Class work closes at 1.50 p.m. A recess of 30 minutes is given for 
noon lunch. A study hour commencing at 2 p. m is required of pupils 
not preparing their work properly at home, or who for any reason need 
special attention. The School provides hot and cold lunches at reason- 
able prices for those who desire them, the food being prepared in con- 
nection with the School, and served in a dining-room on the third floor. 


Nores.—Willard L. Maris, M. S., now spending his vacation with 
his parents at George School, is contributing an interesting series of 
papers on * A Season with the Birds,” to the Newtown Enterprise. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania held its annual 
meeting at Media, Pa., last week, continuing three days. It was well 
attended, the number enrolled as being present being 469, of whom 253 
were from Delaware county. 


THE LIBRARY. 
“HINTS TO SMALL LIBRARIES.” 
PERHAPS in no one direction has the past twenty years developed 
greater progress than in the management and care of libraries. So 
great have been the advances in this direction that the librarian of to- 
day needs a special training for the work if his library is to accomplish 
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URNAL. 


Middle Ages, and the springing up of the Reformation movement, in 
which the Waldenses and Albigenses were forerunners. 
The work has a number of excellent illustrations, including a front- 


of St. Vitale, at Revenna, in Italy, showing the Emperor Justinian and 
his famous wife, Theodora. Those of our readers who may procure 
the book will be sure of having an interesting addition to their collec- 
tions. We received it from the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent & Co., limited, of London. The publication price is 4 shil- 
lings, 6 pence,—say $1.12 of American money. 


The Friends’ Review, of this city, in its issue of the 5th, an- 
nounces that a consolidation has been effected of that journal and the 
Christian Worker, Chicago, under the name of 7he American Friend. 
The first issue is to appear on the 19th instant. It will be published 
both in Philadelphia and Chicago, and Rufus M. Jones, now editor of 
the Review, will be editor of the new paper. The present editor of 


| the Worker, it is announced, “ will be on the staff, and will act as 


| general agent.” 


The notice also says: ‘‘ There is not financial support 


| for two; there are tendencies to division of thought and view involved 
| in rival papers, and neither can command the thought of the best 


writers in the whole Society.’’ wi 
These two journals, the Review, and Worker, with the Friend of 
this city, represent the ‘“ Orthodox ” body in this country. 


Dr. Washington Gladden, under the title of ‘‘ The New Evolu- 
tion,” has written for next month’s number of M/cClure’s Magazine a 
study of Prof. Henry Drummond's new book, “ The Ascent of Man,” 
a book which, while accepting evolution, reconciles it with morality 


and man’s highest development, and so, in Dr. Gladden’s judgment, 
| has a significance that cannot be exaggerated. 


all that is expected of it, and the librarianship of our larger libraries 


has become a profession. The number, too, of libraries has largely in- 


methods and greater skill in its management. To those engaged in 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp, Dean of Swarthmore College, who is 


| abroad for the summer, reports in a note from London, Sixth month 
creased, and even the smallest of these is growing and requiring better | 


29, her safe arrival there, after a very pleasant ocean voyage. She 


| says: “ Professor Paulin, [formerly of the faculty of Swarthmore] 


this work timely and valuable assistance is given in the little book of 56 
pages by M. W. Plummer, Librarian of the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, | 


N. Y., entitled “* Hints to Small Libraries. Brooklyn: 1894.” 


She says: “ The main endeavor throughout the few chapters has | 


been to keep in mind the fact that there are libraries scattered all over 
the country that have very little of anything but ambition and good 
will to go upon. Their stock of money, labor, and time is limited, 
wherefore it is of no use to recommend to them tools or processes that 
require much of these commodities.” In this spirit she has detailed 
what is necessary for the best results; and the beginner who follows 
her suggestions is in a fair way of becoming a proficient librarian and 
of rendering the best possible service to his or her employers and to the 
reading public. 

Beginning with the books in the boxes as they come from the 
dealers, she details the method of entering, classifying, and cataloguing 
them; of keeping the inventory of “stock on hand”’; of shelving 
and binding ; of lending to borrowers; of the charging system; and 
of selecting and ordering new books. She also treats of reading room 
and reference-room work, of the proper adaptation of the building, 


rooms, and fixtures to library purposes; and closes with a chapter of | 
the necessary library tools and appliances, with a list of firms and indi- | 


viduals who make a specialty of library supplies. 


The author has done a good work for our small libraries, and her | 
little book can be read with profit by all who would have their libraries | 


more active and more useful. 


We have received from London a copy of the second edition of 

«* Witnesses for Christ,’’ a book known to readers in this country 
through copies of the first edition, published in 1887. 
were the late Edward Backhouse and Charles Tylor, the literary work, 
. as we understand it, being mainly by the latter, whose historical writ- 
ings we have from time to time noticed, especially those relating to the 
history of the Huguenots of France. The first edition of ‘ Witnesses 
for Christ’? was a somewhat expensive work, and this edition has, 
therefore, been more condensed, and is in cheaper form, so as to place 
it within the reach of a larger circle of readers. The whole book has 
been revised, and a few chapters which were less closely related to the 


The authors | 


object of the writers and the title of the work, have been either en- | 


tirely or partially omitted. The work is a narrative of the spread of 


Christianity, from the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century, beginning with | 


the death of Constantine, A. D. 337, and concluding with an account 
of the Crusade against the Albigenses in Southern France, one of the 
most cruel chapters in the history of persecution. There are interest- 
ing details in relation to the early ecclesiastics of the Roman Church, 
the introduction of Christianity into Britain, the Monastic life of the 


called yesterday, and I am to dine at his house this evening. We find 


London positively hot,—yesterday, the thermometer at 80.”’ 


THE OLD STONE BASIN. 
IN the heart of the busy city, 

In the scorching noontide heat, 
A sound of bubbling water 

Falls on the din of the street. 


It falls in a gray stone basin ; 
And over the cool, wet brink 
The heads of thirsty horses 
Each moment are stretched to drink. 


And, peeping among the crowding heads, 
As the horses come and go, 

The Gift of Three Little Sisters ”’ 
Is read on the stone below. 


Ah! beasts are not taught letters, 
They know no alphabet ; 

And never a horse in all these years 
Has read the words,—and yet 


I think that each toil-worn creature, 
Who stops to drink by the way, 
His thanks in his own dumb fashion 

To the sisters small must pay. 


Years have gone by since busy hands 
Wrought at the basin’s stone ; 

The kindly little sisters 
Are all to women grown. 


I do not know their home or fates, 
Or the name they bear to men ; 

But the sweetness of their gracious deed 
Is just as fresh as then. 


And all life long, and after life, 
They must the happier be 
For this “ Cup of Water ”’ given by them 
When they were children three. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


EASILY may a symbol reach 
What thy reason cannot teach.—Froedel. 





‘TAKE MY HAND.” 
A TENDER child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stairs timidly. 
*O, mother! take my hand,” said she, 
“ And then the dark will all be lighc.”’ 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before ; 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness never more. 
—jJohn G. Whittier. 


THE PASSING OF DAY. 
BLUvE bloom on the distant hill; 
Mystic grays the mid-air fill. 

The low winds say: 

‘“« Farewell to Day; 

Evening is on her way.”’ 


She walks the waters and the land, 
She and Quiet, hand in hand, 

The low winds say : 

* Sweet sounds, obey ; 

Soft colors fade away.” 


And all the lovely colors go; 
All the sounds ; and very low 
The winds say on— 
Do they say on? 
No whisper. Day is gone. 
—jJohn Vance Cheney, in The Century. 


THE DIVINE LOVE. 
NOTHING, resting in its own completeness, 
Can have worth or beauty, but alone 
Because it leads and tends to further sweetness, 
Fuller, higher, deeper than its own. 
Life is only bright when it proceedeth 
Toward a truer, deeper life above ; 
Human love is sweetest when it leadeth 
To a more divine and perfect love. 
—Adelaide Proctor. 


Liquor In AFRICA.—A late memorial of the Native 
Races and Liquor Traffic United Committee, addressed 


to the British Colonial Office, states that ‘‘ there has been | of even striking a blow at his assailants. 


| where Nature serves poor Bruin a mean trick. 


a great increase in drinking among the native races, espe- 
cially in Basutoland.’’ The reports from that country 
show that brandy smuggling during the past year has 
much increased along the Caledon river border. The 
people are impoverished, and one report states that 
‘*one-third are drunkards.’’ Homicides and crimes of 
violence increase. 
so large that the fines are readily paid, and the smuggling 
and illicit selling continues. The memorial asks of the 
Colonial Office ‘‘ such an increase in the amount of fines 
imposed upon the offenders as will deter them from further 
violations of the law.”’ 

The New York Sua remarks: ‘‘ It is observed that, 
whenever native African tribes are saved from decimating 
intertribal war and alcoholic liquors, they thrive well, no 
matter how many whites are around them The British 
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_ THE BLACK BEAR AND HIS WINTER QUARTERS. 


One of the most curious things about the black bear 
(and the grizzly and cinnamon also) is the way he goes 
into snug winter quarters when winter has fairly set in, 
and lies dormant in his den without either eating or 
drinking until the next spring. This is called hiberna- 
tion; and during this period the ordinary processes of 
digestion seem to be entirely suspended. In our semi- 
tropics bears do not hibernate, but Nature undoubtedly 
planted this instinct in the brain of the bear of the North 


| to enable him to survive the severe winter period when 


| 





| of all temptations of offered food. 


| tion of the black bear. 


| the snow melted immediately around him. 


the snows lie deep, and all food is so scarce that other- 
wise he would be in danger of starvation. This period 
of hibernation is from about the middle of December to 
the middle of March. It has been stated that if bears 
have plenty of food they will not hibernate, even in the 
North, but this is a mistake. I know of at least two in- 
stances wherein bears in captivity have ‘‘ holed up’’ in 
December and remained dormant until March, in spite 
The natural instinct 
was so strong that it refused to be overcome by appetite 
alone. 

There is another very curious thing about the hiberna- 
His den is usually a hole dug 
under the roots of either a standing tree or an uprooted 
tree, but it may be in a hollow tree, a hollow log, or 


| more frequently, a miniature cave in a rocky hillside. 


Sometimes he makes a bed of leaves and moss for himself, 
but often he does not. In ‘‘holing up’’ under the roots 
of a tree he is frequently completely snowed in, and 
under such a condition, the warmth of his breath keeps 
The moisture 
freezes on the inside of his den, and presently he is in- 


| cased in a dome of snow, lined with ice, the hard lining 


of which ever grows thicker from the frozen moisture of 
his breath. As a result, he often wakes early in March 
to find himself a prisoner in a hollow dome of snow and 
ice, from which he cannot escape for days, and where he 
is often found self-trapped, and shot without the privilege 
And there is 
I have 


| never seen a bear in such an ice cage of his own building, 
| but Dr. Merriam has, in the Adirondacks, and this in- 


Fines are imposed, but the profits are | 


Government has completed its census of Basutoland, | 


which not many years ago was being rapidly depopulated 
by internecine strife and rum. This mountainous land 
is now well governed, and is a prohibition territory. In 
1875 the black population was 137,000. Under the better 
auspices of to-day the population has increased to 218,000. 
In seventeen years there has been an augmentation of 
81,000 in population, which is conclusive proof of the 


vitality of the black race in South Africa, surrounded as | 


they are on all sides by white men.’’ 





Keep the life true, and the larger truth tor the mind 
will ripen as the harvest in the summer breeze.—JM. C. 
Lockwood. 


- 


formation is borrowed from him.—W. 7. Hornaday, in 
St. Nicholas. 

AstaTiC ELEPHANTS.—It appears from trustworthy 
anecdotes, that the Asiatic elephants in a few months of 
captivity acquire the rules of conduct which it is neces- 
sary to impose upon them. The speediness of this intel- 
lectual subjugation may be judged from the fact that, 
after a short term of domestication, they will take a will- 
ing and intelligent part in capturing their kindred of the 
wilderness, showing in this work little or no disposition 
to rejoin the wili herds. In the case of no other animal 
do we find anything like such an immediate adhesion to 
the ways of civilization. We have to account for this 
eminent peculiarity of the elephant on the supposition, 
which appears to be thoroughly justified, that the creature 
has, even in its wild state, a type of intelligence and in- 
stincts more nearly like those of men than is the case with 
any other wild mammal, an affinity with human quality 
which is, perhaps, only approached by certain species of 
birds. It appears from the observations of naturalists 
that the family or tribe of wild elephants is a distinct and 
highly sympathetic community.— Prof. N. S. Shaler, in 
Scribner's Magazine. 





He that breathed into us our veneration for the great- 
ness of human virtue, sustains us by his love. 











THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE. 
Springfield Republican. 
PRACTICALLY, creeds in the old sense no longer have force 
in Protestantism ; and this is the reason why the Roman 
Catholic alternative is so easily escaped by Protestant 
doubters. 


those professedly evangelical—is rarely that set forth in 
the formal statements of faith printed in the church 
manual. It retains the old form, but not the old sub- 
stance. The bottles are there ; but they hold new wine. 


The words are there ; but they contain new meanings, as | 


It is no | 
longer literal acceptance of the old creed that is required | 
as a warrant for fellowship, either from minister or lay- | ways, gas, and electric light plants, for the public distri- 
each | 
subscriber to it being allowed to be judge for himself of | 


many as there are believers to insert them. 


man, but acceptance for ‘‘ substance of doctrine,’’ 


what that ‘‘ substance of doctrine ’’ contains. It is not 
uncommon for full fellowship in these liberal churches to 


doctrines of the creed in form and substance. 


antism, which is that there is no room for church or in- 
terpreter between man and God. 
by and for himself, man can find the truth about God for 
himself ; and, if man can find this truth, why bar or hin- 


der his search with creeds and doctrinal tests of church | 


fellowship ? 

The principle of authority in religion is inconsistent 
with Protestantism, which has never given to church or 
councils the right to say what Christians shall believe. 
So far as creeds or doctrinal formulas are in practice 
made authorities, they are inconsistent with Protestant- 
ism ; and they are just as inconsistent when they are set 
up as barriers dividing Christians from Christians. 


meaningless, and may as well be dispensed with. In one 
way, the less strictly interpreted a creed is, the worse it 
is, as a temptation to insincerity. The temptation in 
many cases to profess or allow it to appear that one holds 
more firmly to the traditional doctrines of his church 
than he really does, is very strong. Men dread the con- 


sequences of candor and frankness, and so keep silent | 
There is, therefore, nothing 


and mislead their friends. 
so safe for the human soul as liberty, and no way in 
which it will more quickly and surely lay hold on Divine 
truth than by its own unobstructed gropings and out- 
reachings. 


Boys’ Bricapes.—An English writer says of these: 


‘« The whole thing is morally wrong. 
be trained to be soldiers. To do this under cover of re- 
ligion is doubly wicked. It is a mixing up of light and 
darkness in a most distressing way. Human beings were 
not made to fight and to destroy. They were made to 
love, to bless, to save, to give themselves for others. 
Their animal nature should be subjugated, not intensified. 


To subject their young life to the discipline of the arts of | 


war, if only in sham, is to teach them that killing and 
destruction are respectable and manly instead of barbar- 
ous and unchristian. The military features of the 


brigade fall in with the boy’s natural tendency to be | 


combative and resentful, instead of opposing and correct- 
ing it. Hence the organization, in a very insidious way, 
strikes at the very core of Christian character, which is 
the spirit of tenderness and forgiveness.’’ 


Ir is better to do one thing well than a hundred things 


indifferently ; but, if that system were logically carried | 


out, we would all be machines—not men.—/Puck. 
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The doctrinal basis of fellowship in most | 
Protestant churches—certainly in the more liberal of | 


If man can find God | 


On | 
the other hand, creeds without authority are well nigh | 


Boys ought not to | 
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A ‘*Laspor PLatrorM.’’—In the midst of the rail- 
road troubles at Chicago, and elsewhere, a ‘‘ State Labor 
Conference ’’ was held at Springfield, Illinois, on the 14th 
ult., ‘to adopt a platform,’’ and it is interesting, in 
view of present complications and disturbances, to notice 
what it declared to be necessary. The committee on the 
platform, five persons, presented two reports, one signed 
by four members, the other by one. The majority report 
was considered less ‘‘ socialistic’’ than the other, and 
| was adopted. It is as follows: 

We demand the immediate nationalization of the 
telegraph and telephone, to be followed by governmental 
ownership of the railroads and mines. 

We demand the municipal ownership of street rail- 


bution of light, heat, and power. 
The land is the heritage of the people, therefore we 


| condemn existing laws which permit the alien ownership 


_ of large bodies of land for speculative purposes and de- 
be willingly accorded to ministers and laymen who reject | 


All this | 
follows logically from the essential principle of Protest- 


clare in favor of such taxation laws as will compel the 
using of land to make ownership profitable, and also favor 
local option in taxation, 

Believing that no general prosperity can obtain with- 
out an adequate supply of money which cannot be con- 


_ trolled by private corporations, we demand, first, that 


absolute free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, and 
second, the issuance by the general government of legal 


| tender notes in sufficient volume to meet the requirement 


of the increasing business of the country. 

We unequivocally condemn the policy of issuing in- 
terest bearing bonds in the time of peace. 

Recognizing education to be the most potent agency 
for civilization, we favor such laws as will compel the 
attendance at school of all children of school age. 

The great and unusual disturbances of labor circles 
| force upon us the inevitable conviction that the time has 

now arrived in which the encroachments of capital upon 

labor must cease, and that the interests of the general 
| public demand the passage of such laws as will give ade- 
quate protection and relief to the oppressed employés on 
the railway, in the factory, shop, and mine. 

Therefore, we demand the following : 

i. A legal eight-hour work-day. 

2. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine, and home. 

3- Liability of employer for injury to health, body, 
| or life. 

4. The abolition of the contract system in all public 
works. 

5. The abolition of the sweating system. 

6. Proportional representation. 

7. The right to govern resting with the governed, we 
demand the adoption of the initiative and referendum 
| system of legislation. 


THE work of the intellect is singular. Men have in- 
tuitively apprehended the great spiritual truths. Then 
comes the inlellect, weighing and measuring and casting 
everything into its own monld, shaping and adapting the 
truths of God to suit men’s limited comprehension, and 
| so we have dogma, hard and unyielding, almost quench- 
ing the spirit and the truth. Then when the intellect 
| has outgrown its own limitations, and when the world is 
| ready for a purer form of the spirit, a clearer expression 
| of the truth, this self-same intellect turns and rends what 
| it had created, destroys what it had created, destroys 
| what it had so elaborately built up. But the spirit shines 
| out undimmed, more luminous than ever. Thus the idea 
of God has undergone many idolatrous phases.—/ewish 
| Messenger. 
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APPLE BLIGHT—VEGET ARIANISM. 
Village West Chester, Pa. 

Tue Village Record recently noted the dry and dead 
twigs to be seen upon so many trees in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania at the present time. Young apple trees are perhaps 
more seriously affected than any other species, but the 
blight is also to be seen upon pears, maples, and even 
oaks, and other trees. A letter was written to Thomas 
Meehan, botanist of the Pennsylvania Board of Agricul- 
ture, asking for information on the subject, and Mr. 
Meehan replies as follows : 


THE 


Record, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILA., Sixth month 28, 1894. 
Dear Mr. PascHALL: Many of the dead branches to 

which you refer, especially the oak and other native 

trees, come from puncture of the 17-year locusts. The 


egg of the locust is deposited in the branch, and when 


se 


i 
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Pieasiil BERING STRAIT ON THE IcE.—We have al- 
ready referred to the Earl of Dunmore’s project to spend 
next winter on the undoubtedly frigid northern border cf 
Alaska, and, in particular, to cross Bering Strait on the 
ice trom America to Asia. We do not know that any 
white man has ever seen the winter ice bridge across Ber- 
ing Strait, but probably no whaler who visits those waters 
has any doubt that it is formed as regularly as the winter 
night sets in. It is believed that the entire northern 
part of Bering Sea is frozen over from shore to shore. 
In fact, the southern edge of this frozen sea surface, from 
ten to fifteen feet thick, was traced for hundreds of miles, 


| in April and May in the years 1871, 1877, and 1878, at 


| ga distance of from 


the young larva is ready to enter the earth it seems as if | 


nature favors it by allowing the branch to break off and 
carry the larva to the ground. 

The dead branches of the apple, pear, quince, and 
Japan ivy and other things, is a different matter ; a small 
microscopic plant, known scientifically as Baccillus amy- 
lovorus, enters the young branch as a spore, almost 
invisible, and there germinates, causing the fermentation 
which spreads upwardly with the flowing sap. The fer- 
mentation, course, destroys the life. These princi- 
ples go by the general name of blights—apple tree blight, 
fire blight, quince blight, and so on. 

My friend, Josiah Leeds, sent me a marked paragraph 
of a letter of his to you on vegetarianism, and its relation 
to individual health. As a young man [ was in love with 
these views, drinking nothing but water, and eating noth- 
ing but vegetables and fruits for a number of years ; un- 
fortunately the healthful results referred to by Friend 
Josiah did not materialize. For ten or fifteen years I 
hovered life and death. Though I have in a 
measure adhered to my cold water principles, in so pena 
I have found no great use for alcoholic beverages, I gave 
up the vegetarian notions, and I think without any in- 
jurious influence on my health ; to-day, near three-score 
and ten, 
mankind. With a healthy flow of gastric juice it matters 
very little, I think, whether the food is of animal or vege 
table nature. Friend Josiah makes a point about the 
slaughtering of animals for food, but we must remember 
that the animal would not have life at all only as they are 
useful to man. Millions and millions of horses, cows, 
and sheep have had a few years of life, which we suppose 
is happy to them, that would never had been born at all 
only for their relation to the wants of mankind, and I 
question very much whether as long as death must come 
to all, some time or another, whether the death by the 
butcher is not in a measure more merciful than death by 
the ordinary methods of nature. The death of a bird, 
for instance, for human food is likely to be far less cruel 
than to be torn to pieces by the fox or some carnivorous 
animal. THoMas MEEHAN. 


of 


between 


CoLp, not Icep Tea.—Those who do not like to use 
ice as prodigally as some do in beverages, and yet like 
‘cold tea,’’ will find that they can have it without the 
ice. If you have no ice at all put the amount of tea re- 
quired in a pitcher in the morning, and pour over it only 
enough water to cover it; let it stand for three or four 
hours, and you will find that all the flavor is extracted 
from the leaves. When you wish to serve pour fresh 
water, as cold as can be obtained, upon the tea, and you 
will have a delightful glass of tea, with none of the bit- 
terness of ‘‘ boiled’’ tea about it, and sufficiently cold. 
—Roston Post. 


I think Iam quite as well as the average of | 


| extends towards the northeast. 


300 to 400 miles south of Bering 
Strait. The current through Bering Strait is sluggish, 
and, in fact, at times the water seems to be wholly indif- 
ferent as to whether it flows north or south. Many rivers 
in our latitude with a more pronounced current than that 
in Bering Strait form ice bridges two feet thick or more, 
though their advantages in that line are far inferior to 
those of the strait. Capt. Hooper wrote in his report of 
the cruise of the revenue cutter Corwin in 1888: ‘* The 
general breaking up of the ice commences in May or 
June, in the vicinity of Bering Strait, and continues until 
the first part of September, after which new ice begins to 
form, although the sea is not entirely closed for some 
weeks later.’’ 

We think, therefore, that it will be safe to predict 
that the Earl will find his ice bridge all ready for him 
during the winter months ; but whether it will be a royal 
road to Asia is another question. In such comparatively 
narrow Arctic channels, where wind and water move- 
ments are likely to come into conflict, the ice is often 
much broken and offers the worst of traveling surfaces. 
Dr. Hayes said, for instance, that he might as well think 
of sledging across New York city over the house-tops as 
across the ice at the mouth of Smith Sound. However, 
the ice around Bering Sea is very different from Green- 
land ice, its hummocks rarely rise higher than twenty or 
thirty feet, and Dunmore may find his trip to Asia com- 


paratively easy, though not exactly a pleasure jaunt.— 
New York Sun. 


LARGE CHESTNUT TREES.—Questions occur, who has 


Dr. 
reports 
on the land of 
It was pointed out to him by Mr. 
Nathan Starkweather. He visited it on the 27th of 
August, 1890. It is in an open pasture, about three- 
fourths of a mile east from Mansfield Station, perhaps 
fifty rods from the house of Mr. Green, and not far from 
the traveled road. A small brook runs a short distance 
from the tree. The circumference, measured as above 
described, is twenty-three feet three inches at four feet 
from the ground. It is heavily buttressed all around, and 
the trunk is apparently sound. Four large branches have 
been sent out; the lowest, ten feet from the ground, 
measured sixteen feet four inches in circumference, and 
The circunaference of 
the buttresses, or rather of their roots exposed above the 
ground, is fifty-four feet. Some of the large and high 
branches have been broken, the result probably of severe 


and where is the largest chestnut tree in America. 
Gordon W. Russell, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
one standing in the town of Mansfield, 
Mr. Whipple Green. 


snow or ice-storms, so that it is not perfectly symmetrical. 


| Starkweather estimates the height to be about eighty feet. 


The diameter of the spread of the branches from the 
northeast to the southwest is eighty-three feet ; and from 
the northwest to the southeast, one hundred feet. Mr. 


—Mechans’ Monthly. 





METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SIXTH 
MONTH, 1894. 

MEAN barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, (14th), 

Lowest barometer during the month, (2d), 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, (24th), 

Lowest temperature during the month, (8th), 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, (24th), 

Least daily range of temperature, (27th), 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the dew point, 60.91 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 2.56 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.83 inches, on 
the 30th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 7. 

Number of clear days 13, fair days 12, cloudy days 5. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Southwest. 

Thunder storms on the 4th, 13th, 19th, 24th, 26th, 30th. 

Solar halos on the 12th, 15th, 19th. 

Note.—The mean temperature of this month, 73°, is about one 
degree above the normal. The first half of the month was coo/, but 
the latter half was very warm and dry, the temperature rising to 90° 
and above on several different days, reaching a maximum of 99° on the 
24th. J. C., Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Sixth month 30. 


30.013 
39.317 
29.684 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE West Chester (Pa.) Village Record has this item: ‘*Amos House, 
of Chadd’s Ford, Delaware county, put his vest, containing $60, in a 
hollow stump, and thought he had hung it on the fenee. He went to 
the fence for it, and not finding it, accused William H. Douglas, a 
colored man, who had called to see him about work, of taking it. The 
evidence against Douglas was that he called on Mr. House in the 
field, and that he had a roll of bills that evening at Chadd’s Ford. He 
was sentenced to nine months in the county jail, at Media, where he 
had been more than a month when on Wednesday last Mr. House 
found his vest in the hollow stump where he put it with his pocket book 
and $60 intact. He remembered then that he put it there. 
he at once secured the liberation of Douglas.” 


—The United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs has received 
information from Captain W. H. Clapp, the Acting Indian Agent at 
Fort Berthold Agency, in North Dakota, of the arrival of the last rem- 
nant of the followers of Sitting Bull, who fled into the British posses- 
sions after the Custer massacre, in 1876. 


Of course 


—Boys under the influence of liquor are occasionally arrested by 
the police. A half-drunken ragamuffin, when asked, after he became 
sober, how he had got his liquor, replied that he had seen a man com- 
ing out of a grocery with a twenty five-cent flask of whiskey and had 
bought it from him. He got his money back by retailing it among the 
hoodlums at the rate of one cent for a teaspoonful. He could double 


his money this way, and have some of the stuff left for himself. — New 
York Sun. 


—Sir Austin Henry Layard died in London on the 6th inst. He 
was born in Paris, Third month 5, 1817. He was well known by his 
work in the excavation of the ruins of Nineveh, and his different books 
describing his explorations, etc., there and elsewhere. 


—The Louisiana Legislature has without opposition, voted an ap- 
propriation for a statue of Shorny Lafon, the negro philanthropist, who 
died a few months since in New Orleans, leaving nearly all his fortune 
of $600,000 to charity. He founded an asylum for old people, another 
for girls, and gave to many other institutions. This action of the Lou- 
isiana Legislature is remarkable from the fact that this will be the first 


statue erected to a negro in the South, and one of the first in the 
country. 


—The new London bridge across the Thames, known as the Tower 
Bridge, was formally opened to the public use Sixth month 30, by the 
Prince of Wales, in the presence of a great number of people. The 
bridge, which cost $5,000,000, took seven years to build. 

—A careful record kept at Yale University for eight years shows 
that non-smokers are 20 per cent. taller, 25 per cent. heavier, and have 
50 per cent. more lung capacity than smokers. A recent graduating 
class at Amherst presented a similar difference in favor of non-smokers, 
who had gained in weight 24 per cent. over the smokers, and in height 
37 per cent., and also exceeded them in lung capacity. 

—The Northwestern Christian Advocate, discussing the ‘‘ Coxey 
Army’’ movement, says: ‘‘Inone case a large gathering of unemployed 
miners declared their purpose to keep together and march, as did 
‘Coxey’s Army,’ though not to Washington. They further declared 
that the neighborhoods through which they should pass should subsist 
them. It seems not improbable that tramping may so change its form, 
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that where once there were twos and threes, there will hereafter be 
hundreds and perhaps thousands. In this case violence must increase, 
and the countryside, villages, and smaller towns will be terrorized.’’ 


—Bishop Thoburn says of the character of the converts to Christianity 
in India: ‘* Very few of them have given us any trouble in the matter of 
drink or the opium habit. Immorality appears from time to time in 
their lives, but our Christian community has never been scandalized be 
fore the whole world by so disgraceful a case as that afforded by the 
recent Breckenridge trial.’’ , 

—The first book to have its leaves numbered, an exchange says, was 
sop’s Fables, printed by Caxton, in 1484. 


° CURRENT EVENTS. 

AT this writing order has been fairly restored in and about the city of 
Chicago, and it appears plain that the movement of trains on the roads 
which were blockaded last week is much more general. The “ boy- 
cott’’ of the Pullman cars has apparently broken down in most places. 
There has been no serious interruption of train service between Chicago 
and eastern points, but many persons have refrained from traveling to 
or through that city for fear of it, and especially under the apprehen- 
sion of danger in entering it, from mobs in the suburbs or the railroad 
“ yards.” 

ON the evening of the 7th President Cleveland issued a proclama- 
tion commanding all persons in and about Chicago to maintain order, 
and especially warning them of danger in refusal after 12 o'clock of 
the gth. He issued on the gth a similar proclamation relating to the 
States of North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and California, and the Territories of Utah and New Mexico, 
and named 3 p. m. on the roth, as the hour when it should particularly 
take effect. These proclamations, it is generally declared, have had a 
good influence in restoring order 

THE worst difficulty with the movement of trains appears to be in 
California, where violent resistance has been made at several points, 


particularly at Oakland (across the bay from San Franciscc), and at 
Sacramento, the capital of the State. 


United States soldiers have been 
sent to those points. 


THE General Managers of the different railway lines entering 
Chicago announce (roth instant) that they have and can procure enough 
men to operate their roads, provided they have protection by the police 
and military, but that without that they would be unable to go on. 


At Chicago, on the 7th and 8th, and at one or two other places, 
notably Hammond, Indiana (near Chicago), and Grape Creek and 
Ladd, in Illinois, there have been fatal collisions between the mobs 
and the military, several persons being shot in each case. The troubles 
were generally caused by the mobs attacking the troops, or persisting 
in destroying cars or other property. As usual in such cases, some of 
the victims are said to have been innocent persons, near the affray, but 
not engaged in it. 


A GENERAL strike of all the Trades Union workingmen in Chicago 
was decided upon, at a meeting held on the night of the 8th, in sym- 
pathy with the railway “ boycott,’ and the demand of the car-workers 


at Pullman for higher wages. The strike was to begin on the 11th; at 
this writing we do not know how general it was. The printers declined 
to join in it. The Pullman Company again refused to submit their 
diflerences with their car-builders to arbitration, as they declare that 


they cannot pay higher wages and continue business, and so “ there is 
nothing to arbitrate.” 


EuGcEeNE V. Dess, who has been the leader of the “ boycott” 
movement at Chicago, is stated to have been, until within about two 
years, a very intemperate man, having been under treatment in New 
York for *‘ dipsomania,” (drink mania), and to have taken the ‘‘ Keely 
cure,”’ at Dwight, III. 

AT Chicago, on the evening of the §th, “the six large structures 
which formed the boundaries of the ‘ Court of Honor,’ ”’ at the great 
Fair, were destroyed by fire, the flames having been started in three 
places by incendiaries. The buildings destroyed were the Terminal 
Station, Administration, Manufactures, Electricity, and Mining Build- 
ings, Machinery Hall, and the Agricultural Building. The Art Gal- 
lery, which is now called the “ Field Columbian Museum,” and the 
United States Government building were saved, together with the 
minor buildings south of Machinery Hall and the 
buildings. 

LATE on the evening of the 3d ult., the tariff bill, after being de- 
bated in the Senate for three months and one day, passed that body by 
a vote of 39 to 34. Senator Hill, of New York, was the only Demo- 
crat who voted against the bill. There have been a great number of 
changes made in the House bill by the Senate—stated at about 600— 
and committees of conference have been appointed who are now at 
work considering the differences. A report and final votes may be 
reached in a few days. 


Agricultural 


DisPATCHES from Rome say thet the Pope, who is now in his 85th 
year, is in very feeble health, and assert that the Cardinals have been 
warned to be ready at any time to meet to elect his successor. 
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NOTICES. 

*.* A Conference under the care of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Commit- 
tee will be held in Newtown Friends’ Meeting- 
house, on First-day, Seventh month 15th, at 3 
p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HickMAN, Clerk. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under care of | 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be | 
held on First-day, the 15th inst., at Unionville, 
Chester Co., Pa. 

Convene at 20’clock. All interested invited. 

E_ma M. Preston, Recording Clerk. 
Seventh month 10, 1894. 


*,* Indulged meeting at Cape May Point, N. 
All are 


]., every First-day morning, at 10.30. 


invited to attend. 
*.* Circular Meetings will occur as follows: 
Seventh month. 
15. Gunpowder, Md., (Old house). 
Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 
East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
Radnor, Pa., 3 p. m. 
Eighth month. 
5. Frankford, 10.30 a. m. 
19. Haverford, 3 p. m. 
Ninth month. 
2. Schuylkill, 10 a. m. 


2? 
se. 


*.* Quarterly Meetings in Seventh month will 
occur as follows: 

24. Western, London Grove, Pa. 

26. Caln, E. Caln, Pa. 

28. Westbury, Westbury, N. Y. 

31. Concord, Concord, Pa. 


When Shopping, 


if you are a stranger to its merita, sim- 
ply as an experiment in your own 
interest, boy a box of 


Electro-Silicon 


and clean your silver once—we’ll abide 
by the result; or if you prefer, send to 
us for a trial quantity. 


It’s unlike any other. 


The figure of a woman clean 
ing silver, printed IN RED, 
is on every box. Take no other 
It's sold everywhere, 


™ ELECTRO SILICON C0. " 72 Joha St., New York — 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


To Remove that 
Tired Feeling 


Send Two Dollars and this ad- 
vertisement and you will re- 
ceive, prepaid, ZAree and one- 
half pounds of my Blended Tea. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





iN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNI SHI. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Ca. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and ‘desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Carefal attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLpErston. M. BaLDERSTON. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
= 


Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 
| Residence, 
ELLTS. ea North 324 st. 
RICHARDS & sHOURDs, 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbing At‘ended To. 
1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


CHARLES BURTON, _ 


| Practical House and Sign Painter, | - 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


“AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


are invited to inspect our 


Spring Assortment of Hand Cameras 
From $5 to $75. 
PRINTING DONE FROM NEGATIVES. 


| Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch St. 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 


Headquarters Globe Rubber Company’s Goods, | 


These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Company, 


satisfaction. 

A fair hose, 734 cents a foot ; a good hose, 10 cents 
a foot; a very good hose, i2 cents a foot 
heavy hose, 15 centsa foot Reels 75 cents, and all 
attachments at very low figures. Send om order 
by mail. PEIR 


e.L. 
_19 NORTH SECOND STREET PHILADELPHIA. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphiets. 
Plain Work. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


At Swarthmore, °* Laue sm, 


BOARDING during the Spring Summer 
months. Address ANNA B. SnsaaL 
ome 101, Swarthmore, Pa. 


H ighland EN 


A quiet Summer Resort accommodating Sixty 
Guests. On spur of Blue Ridge, three miles 
from Water Gap. Elevation 1,300 feet 
from Fifth month 15th to Eleventh month Ist. 
Address for circulars, 

cessor to 
F.ands.FouLKe ©- H. Palmer, 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 
The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


Suc 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


| Near the Beach. 


| North Carolina Avenue. 


112 N. 10th St. | 


| The Revere, 


are sold to be as repre- | 
| sented, and can be depended upon to give entire 


; an extra | 


Open | 


Open all the year, 
Fothergill House, 


Mrs. Alonzo Brown, Proprietress. 


Atlantic. City, N. J: 


|Gien Mountain “Hlemse 


AND 


Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


Popular Rates. : 
Send for Circular. A. J. Michener, 
Manager. 


The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
JAMES HOOD. 





Steam Heat. 
Sun Gallery. 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


Refu rnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC cITy, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Radnor. 


11% SOUTH CAROLINA AVE.,, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ae H. W. Sharpless. 


MODERATE. 


F the cltiens | ot Philadelphia, with their on 
streets and the air filled with dust, could realize 
the benefit to be derived from the pure air at 

the shore, they would ——— avail themselves of 
the opportunity offered them by 


Elizabeth L. Webster 
AT THE ‘‘MELOS,”’ 


Kentucky Avenue, _Atlantic City, N. J. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERN Oa PA. 


On the South Mountains. uiet, select resort, 
within easy access of Philadelp ia. Open all the 
year. For Illustrated Pamphlet, address 


James H. Preston. 


"The Whittier removes 


Virginia Avenue, 4th house from the Beach. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


— Comforts. 
— all the year. 


“THE WAVERLY. 


A Quiet, Homelike Family Hotel. 
Terms Moderate. 


A. J. HOOD, Prop. 


"WAVERLY 


Has all the modern tenprovementa. Sap wate 


Baths on each floor, Perfect TT 


L. T. BR ANT. 
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Swarthmore Callens: 


' Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, aoe to Classical, Engineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
ars, ress 
CHARLES Dg GARMO, Pn. D., President, 

Swarthmore, Penna. 


Friends’ School, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


will soon issue special circulars descriptive of the 
NORMAL AND KINDERGARTEN COURSES. 


Friends and others Gestring to employ Kinder- 
gartners are requested to ap’ ppl i? 
age SAAC JOHNSON. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both a 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academ r | and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 





school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all | 


Friends. Next — segue on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 
For — ap ply to 
— Be AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
New Saneiaes with all modern conveniences ; 
ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three oonene of study, the Scientific, the Classi 
and the Literary ; chemical, ——_ and biologi 
laboratories ; manual tra Special care TT 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
r circulars and other information, Ty 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
h courses yocgnaies for m to any coll 
a good business education. schoo! 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per 





on Long ——_ , about 30 — from New York. For 
catalogue an Tess 
RANELIN P. Pui. Principal 
Valle Long yelsland. 
Between Sixth month son 20th pe 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, 
Glen Cove, e, Long féland. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


, ee for both sexes under the care 

of Purchase Quarterly M . The present build- 

ing is new and much enla , and has san- 

Prepares fi —— 7 zal oo iene ent | 

for ess OF CO an 

tly located near the Harlem R. R, = hour 

New ¥ York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 


Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Edward C. Dixon. 


school mone The school is | 
under the care of Friends, and pleasantly located 


Ninth month 10th. 


Darlington Seminary 


Near the beautiful Borough y 
West Chester, Pa. 


Thirty-ninth School Year commences Ninth 
month 17th next. Beautiful and healthly location. 
Grounds, 27 acres. 


Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also,an Art Department. New 
Gymnasium. 


This school has been uniformly successful for | 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 
State. Eight instructors, mostly specialists. 

TERMS, $180 PER YEAR. 


For Illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 
Richard Darlington. Ph. D., 


West Chester, Penna. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools - 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


Peirce School 


| The Representative Business 

| School of America for Both 
Sexes. 

Becond, Third and Fourth Floors of THE 


RECORD BUILDING, 917—919 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Thirty Years Under One Management. 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. D., 


Principal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


This is a High Grade School, 
good English education 
business trailing. 
of it: “It has 
riculum."* 

A complete all-round equipment for business life, 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Ous- 
toms, Commercial Law, Banking, etc. 


Graduates are Successfully 
+----Assisted to Positions. 


Peirce School is headquarters for the Mercan- 
tile Community and is called upon when young 
men and women are needed for counting room 
or office. 


which couples a 
with a systematic 
Ex-President Harrison says 
an eminently practical cur- 


The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1504. 

Entrance examinations held daily throughout the 
year. Enrollment blanks on application. 

Call or send for descriptive printed mmtter con- 
cerning the School. 





| 


| — Bins , 
| ~OXFORD TIE SEASON NOW. The newest 
| shapes are here in black and russet as well as the 
good old comforts. Prices start at $1.75 

SUMMER WEIGAT BOOTS in all variety ot 


| styles and prices. No better goods or lower prices 
| anywhere. 


47 N. 13th St (below Arch), 1013 Spring Garden St. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 





cheap, too. Selection by mail is easy. 
tt send you 100 samples for eight cents. 


We will 
Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


D. F. atone. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 


TeacHets, TuToRs, GOVERNESSES, 
thoroughly 


AND COMPANIONS. 
INVESTIGATE all our members. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


We study ADAPTATION, and 


1341 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


for Young Ladies. | 


~ Clement A. ‘Woodnutt 
| UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
|1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


«oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, Xi 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools, 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 





Talephone 4036. 


FUNDS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s - 
committee on ‘‘ The Colored People,” Wifliamn 
Biddle, P. O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M. Laing, 30 North 3d 8t., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


“ BARRELS,” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
School may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d 8t., Philadelphia. 

NotTe.—These barrels should be a as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they are intended. They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 

They should also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or plate from which they are 
sent, 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 
ood use at the schools, and are urgently solicited 
But do not send things entirely worn out, and 

which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 

| tisement. g@y~When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement i in this paper. oa 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I opraln 4 A PATENT? Fora 
answer and an honest opinion, write to 
U! N& Co~ =e nearly fifty years , 
e ence e mmunica- 
fiche serietly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the a witb- 
out cost to the inventor. This spi a paper 
issued w  eiapantiy tlimetrated 1 an the 
word, Sos on of am ~The in the 
wi ear. sent free. 
Editi oon, 


ding ayear. Single 
copies = 2 ~~ ery D contains beau- 
tiful plates, in 


colors, phs of new 
pouees, with plans, enabling lders - show the 
es 


and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., New YorgE, 361 BuosDway. 





__ FRI RIEN DS’ 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Repert. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


ERO 
i 








Newman’s i 


" Art, Store ig 
y 


Oe 
806 Market St. 


tc BY 
es, Etc. 


>~s' - 
(a i Pa iy 


ee * 
scopaaia Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MERCHANTS’ 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
: Oe 
Interest aes Depostte. Titles to Real 
Joseru R. Ruoaps, President. 


Capital a 
‘ost te 
Surety 
Trustee, 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 


TRUST COMPANY, 
oon, (paid in), 
Undivided Profits, . 
pany Administrator, Guardian, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 
— Morris EARLY, eon and Treas. 
mu. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
Nicholas Brice, 
A. Graham Elliot, 


Spencer M. Janne 
John Lucas, 7 


| CHINA and GLASSWARE. 


INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO0., 


F Dorsey & - 

‘ormerly of a & Ep 

The only = member left oft the ol oid, ‘reliable 
of Benedict Dorsey & Sons. 


GAS AND OIL STOVES 


mee Cleaner, and reaie 
than burning coal. 


Fifty Cents per burner and upwards. 


CON ROW, 903, 905 Market St. 


= 1009 Market Street. 


always at seven market prices. 
A ae eCrALt Webdings oes ina and Silverware 
loaned to Parties, W 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


nexeen VENTILATING GRATES 


each heats two or three rooms on 
one or different floors, in coldest weather. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
Send for Catalogue No.6. 50 Beekman St., New York: 


FLAVOR! NG EXTRACTS 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 
PERFECTLY PURE 
These Extracts are put up in Bottles containing 20z., 40z., 8oz., pints, and quarts 
especially for family use. If your storekeeper does not keep them 
send to us direct and we will supply you. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Fourth and i Race Streets, Philadelphia, | Penna. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes aL“ Dusreas_Le Forms of Lire and ENnpowment InsvRANOR 
at actual Ner Oost. It is Purnety Murua; has Asserts of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRPLus eommaees ms « Hatr Mitiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 





AND INCO: 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vico-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY ©. BROWN- 


The Provident Life and Tiust : Company of P' of Philadelphia 
srg amp —— CAPITAL, $1 Y PAID. e 


maures ECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACT Minis. 
LVRATOR GUA GUARDIAN. TRUSTEES ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER AGENT Che” Ao 


merge ee separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
WA Whi B. SEIFIRY Vice-President, T. wees 3 peows Nise Pessbtons and Actuary 
IG; of Insurance Departmen: SHBROOK Trust Officer, 
BERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Ofhoer 3. J. BARTON TOWNSEND | 
Assistant ee ee ee » DAVID G . ALSOP. 


(HE MORTGAGE THE MORTGAGE TRUST- COMPANY COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
NO. 13 ee = STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
benture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable st 
afer five pve yeu with inter nas at nal ag parabie iy per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
: DIRECTORS. 


N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Willams, Jt» ~ % aot 
Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard 

Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Toul 
Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


THE Gl RAR D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND T » TRUS U ST CO. 


Executes Trusts, 
ae alee oe 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


I ne ph ay 
the Com: 7s option y, 
able oan 


Philip C. Garrett, 
_s Scull, 


rancis R. Cope, 
‘eseph E. Gillingham, 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
ae 
WILLIAM H JEN 
GEORGE aa CISPHAM, 
WILLIAM 
FRANCIS a CowEn. 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr. Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciter. 


HENRY TATNAL 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. SIMS, 
PEMBERTON 5. HUTCHINSON. 


ee B. ee 
H. N. BURROU _ 
JOHN A. BROW 


BENJAMIN Ww. Boe ace 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 





